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A First Impression 


By 
Abe. (° Frecsed; 


lt is a quarter to nine. I am seated well 
to the front in a side aisle in the parquet 
of the Manhattan Opera House, which is 
half filled. It is the night of the 
production of Strauss’s “Salome,” 
Mary Garden in the title role. 

The question is being asked, “Will there 


about 
with 


be a crowd or not?” There seems to be 


a douht, especially as some _ speculators 
been heard 
offering tickets at 


you know the prices were doubled for this 


outside the house 


the regular price—for 


have opera 


performance. 


Gradually, however, the house fills up 


with fashionably dressed people, and then 
the rumor goes through the audience that 
there is such a block of carriages and au- 
tomobiles outside that it is almost impos- 
sible for the people to get in. The curtain 
is held and does not rise till nearly a quarter 
past nine. 

Prominent people are easily picked out— 
millionaires, society leaders, distinguished 
business men, musical critics, authors, great 
musicians. It is a representative audience. 
Its attitude is one of strain and expectancy. 
Conversation is not so general as is usual 
on the first night of an important produc- 
tion, That is one marked feature. It is 
almost as if some of the people were half 
afraid of being seen there. 

* * * 

When the curtain rises, a beautiful scene 
is disclosed showing a terrace on the out- 
side of the palace of King Herod. On the 
right there is a grand staircase leading into 
the palace; at the back, to the left, an old 
cistern, surrounded by a stone wall. It is 
night. The moon is shining. Some sol- 
diers are discovered on duty. They dis- 
cuss the beauty of the Princess Salome. 

Presently the voice of Jokanaan (John 
the Baptist) is heard from the cistern in 
which he is imprisoned, announcing the 
coming of another, more worthy than he. 
A soldier wants to silence him. Another 
says: “No, he is a Holy Man—a prophet!” 
Chis soldier tells how great multitudes fol- 
low him. 

Salomé comes out from the banquet hall 
and down the stairs. She is dressed in 
Eastern style, with flowing robes. Her hair 
of reddish hue is cut to the shoulders, and 
drawn low over the forehead, which is sur- 
mounted by a diadem. 

Perhaps the audience did not recognize 
Mary Garden in her wonderful make-up. 
Certain it is that she got no reception, as 
is customary when a great artist appears in 
a new role. The audience was hushed. 

Salomé describes her agitation at the 
manner in which Herod looks at her. Why 
should the husband of her mother look at 
her like that? Ah, the air is sweet—she 
can breathe again! She is glad to get 
away from the Jews who have come to see 
Herod and are tearing themselves to pieces 
over their foolish ceremonies. She ex- 
presses her contempt for the Egyptians, so 
silent and subtle, for the Romans, so brutal 
and coarse—how she hates the Romans! 
Ah, it is good to see the moon. She is a 
virgin in the moon! a beautiful virgin—she 


(Continued on page 5.) 
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The Great Scene Between Salomé (Mary Garden) and Jokanaan (M. Dufranne) in 
Strauss’s Opera, “Salomé,” Now Being Given at the Manhattan Opera House 





Paderewski’s Fingernail Split—Collects 
$5,000 


At his New York recital on Tuesday 
afternoon Ignace Paderewski split the nail 
on the first finger of his right hand, an 
accident which, while it would not be seri- 
ous to ordinary mortals, was sufficient to 
cause him to cancel his Philadelphia con 
cert on Wednesday. The pianist’s fingers 
are heavily insured to guard against such 
a disability, and Charles A. Ellis, his man- 
ager, collected the amount due—said to be 
$5,000—on the day following the accident 





Conried to Return Next Fall 


Bertin, Feb. 2.—Heinrich Conried, for- 
merly director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is living quietly at the Kaiserhof, 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y 


in Berlin. He says he has no other thought 
just now than that of regaining his health 
and returning to New York. He thinks 
he may be in New York again next Au- 
tumn, but probably not before then. Mr. 
Conried has no reply to make to the sen- 
sational report printed in New York news- 
papers regarding his administration of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 





Dr. Riibner Elected Prize Judge 


Dr. Cornelius Riibner, head of the mu- 
sic department of Columbia University, has 
been elected as one of the five judges for 
the National Sdangerfest, to be held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, from 
June 19 to 24, under the auspices of the 
United German Singing Societies of New 
York City. 


as matte! the Second Class 


PADEREWSKI AGAIN 
IN ALL HIS GLORY 


But There Were Some Disappoint- 
ing Features in His First 
New York Recital 


Toward the end of the concert the great 
Paderewski woke up and showed us what 
real piano playing is. His real self in all 
showed forth in the last 
Not so much can be said, how- 


its glory two 
numbers. 
ever, for the first four-fifths of the pro 
gram, although here and there there were 
glints of his authentic beauty and power. 
He played the following program: 


Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue (Bach); Sonata, 
Op. 111 (Beethoven); Etudes Symphoniques (Schu 
mann); Nocturne, E parer, Op. 62, Mazurka, A-flat, 


Op. 59, Barcarolle, Polonaise, Op. 53 (Chee): 


Reflets Dans L’Eau (Debussy); Rhapsodie Hon 
groise (Liszt). 
It-is not that Paderewski is any less 


than he was. It is that what he is, he 
does not, and perhaps cannot, always bring 
to the surface. ‘The first impression one 
gets is that he has lost delicacy. His 
playing seems at times only a confused 
rush; the left hand part fatally outweighing 
the right. But suddenly an exquisite phrase, 
a tender and delicate reminiscence will 
show forth, that lets us know that, this 
great master of the pianoforte has within 
him all the fine delicacy of earlier days. 

Knowing what Paderewski can do, it 
seems beside the mark to say much about 
what he did not do. But it must be said that 
in the majority of the works upon the 
program he failed in giving an idea of 
unity, a feeling of a rounded poetic whole. 
He seemed often to play without a due 
devotion to the work under his fingers, and 
did not, except at moments, hold his hear: 
ers in a spell, as he can do when his true 
power reveals itself. 

He produced fine polyphonic effects in 
the Bach Fugue, although he exaggerated 
parts of the Fantasie. Except for some 
pearly tone effects in the upper register, 
much of the great Beethoven sonata seemed 
strangely to lack raison d’etre, in form and 
color. In the Schumann also the sense 
of form was often last by erratic rhythms 
and breaks, where there should have been 
shadings. In the Chopin Mazurka the mas- 
ter began to show his mettle. The Bar- 
carolle, one of Chopin’s latest and most 
beautiful works, seldom heard and little 
appreciated, was played with many mas- 
terly touches. Its liquid quality and rock- 
ing rhythms were finely emphasized and 
prodvced the genuine spell of yore. But 
the climax was wrecked by ungoverned 
dynamic excess. 

It was a strange sight to see Debussy’s 
name on a Paderewski program. The pian- 
ist has studied this composition more re- 
cently, and being close to the actual thought 
which he has put upon it, gave an inti- 
mate and well-sustained reading. Its spirit 
and style were not broken by any marring 
touch. Here for the first time in the 
program Paderewski showed his true pow 
ers in all their beauty, as he also did in 
the Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsodie. The 
C Sharp Minor Waltz by Chopin, which 
he played among seven encore numbers, 
again made it evident that Paderewski to 
day retains, somewhere within his nature, 
all of the powers which he ever possessed 
Could he command the art or the will 
to bring them forward upon every .occa- 
sion, we would hear no more of the waning 
of his powers, A. F. 
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KNEISEL QUARTET IN 
CINCINNATI CONCERT 


Memorial Hall’s Capacity Taxed — 
New Children’s Cantata by 
Joseph Surdo 





CINCINNATI, Feb. 1.—The Kneisel Quar- 
tet, brought here by a coterie of music 
lovers, among whom Mrs. W. D. Breed, 
Mrs. Clifford Wright, Mrs. Joseph Wilby, 
Mrs. Fenton Lawson and Adolf Hahn are 
the most prominent, gave the only chamber 
music recital of the season here on Janu- 


ary 29. Notwithstanding the inclement 
weather Memorial Hall was taxed to ac- 
commodate the number who attended. The 
program included quartets by Debussy, 
Brahms, Schumann and one movement from 
the d’Albert work. 

At the centenary celebration of Lincoln’s 
birthday on February 12, in Music Hall, an 
“Ode to Lincoln,” composed by Joseph Sur- 
do, of the Cincinnati public schools, will 
be given. The work is nearly symphonic in 
character and will be presented by an or- 
chestra of fifty pieces and the school cho- 
rus of eight hundred voices under Mr. 
Surdo’s direction. The singing of Cincin- 
nati school children has been widely com- 
mented upon because of the part they have 
taken in the May festivals, and Mr. Surdo’s 
new composition will have its initial per- 
formance under most favorable auspices. 

The choir of Christ Church, under the di- 
rection of Adolf Hahn, was heard on Sun- 
day evening in a special service of old and 
modern English anthems. This was proba- 
bly the first program of its kind ever given 
in the city, and was interesting to church- 
goers and music lovers, both for its musical 
as well as historical value. Joseph Schenke, 
tenor; Monica Sutkamp, soprano; Olive 
Hamer, contralto, and T. J. Lowe, basso, 
sang the solos. John Yoakley, organist, 
played the prelude and angel’s farewell 
from “The Dream of Gerontius.” 

The members of the Monday Musical 
Club, at their weekly meeting in Cable Hall, 
presented a program devoted to the works 
of women composers, including two well- 
known local writers, Mary B. Ehrmann and 
Katherine Tabb Craven. The various num- 
bers were presented by Mmes. J. S. Hall, 
C. D. Harper, Clarence Bell, George Von 
Seggern, Alfred Hartzel, L. G. Klotter and 
Misses Elinor Young, Anna Eva Sauer, 
se Halliday, Adonna Matthews and Alice 

oth, 

An innovation at the College of Music is 
the giving of students’ recitals at the noon 
hour each Saturday, an hour made possible 
by the proximity of the college to the center 
of the city. 

In an organ recital given Sunday evening 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, K. O. Staps per- 
formed the following interesting selections: 
“Lamentation,” Guilmant; March Funebre 
et Chant Seraphique,” Guilmant; concert 
overture, in C minor, Hollins; intermezzo, 
D flat, Hollins; serenade in D, Moszkow- 
ski; Toccata et Fugue, D minor, Bach; “In 
Paradisum,” Dubois; “Grand Choeur,” 
Guilmant. 

Hans Richard, the young Swiss pianist, 
who is identified with Miss Baur’s Conserv- 
atory, has returned from a tour through 
the South. Though this was Mr. Richard’s 
first tour south of the Ohio River, he was 
received everywhere with very oe — 
siasm. 








New York Girl Engaged to Sing 
at the Royal Opera in Wiesbaden 











ROSE ELISE SCHOVERLING 


Rose Elise Schoverling, a pupil of Etelka 
Gerster, who came abroad in 1906 to study 
for opera, has been engaged at the Royal 
Opera at Wiesbaden, beginning next Sep- 


tember. She has coached her réle with 
Kapelmeister Adolph Wiklund, of the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera. She is a jugendlich dra- 
matisch and will sing a’ “guest” perform- 
ance in “Carmen” as Micaela in March. 


Her other réles are Mimi in “La Bohéme,” 
“Mignon,” Marguerite in “Faust,” Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” Butterfly and Gilda. As a 
trial with orchestra before Indendent Herr 
von Mutzenbecker at Wiesbaden she sang 
Mimi and Mignon arias. 

Her New York teachers were Mrs. Com- 
stock and Royal Stone Smith. Before 
coming abroad Miss Schoverling sang in 
the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
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Clarence Adler, the American pianist, 
gave a concert in Berlin this week. 


MME. ZEISLER PLAYS 
IN BROOKLYN ACADEMY 


Flatbush Glee Club Gives Eighth 
Concert—Rinaldo Grassi 
Makes Debut 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave a brilliant 
piano recital on January 28 in the music 
hall of the Academy, Brooklyn. The pro- 
gram opened with a “Pastorale” and “Ca- 
priccio” by Scarlatti-Tausig, played with de- 
lightful delicacy, after which came Schu- 
mann’s Papillons, op. 2, and Toccata, op. 7. 
Then followed a group of five compositions 
by Chopin: Fantasie, op. 49; Nocturne, op. 
27, No. 2; Etude, op. 25, No. 9; Fantasie- 
Impromptu, op. 66, and Ballade, op. 47, of 
which the Etude aroused such enthusiasm 
that it had to be repeated. The remainder 
of the program consisted of a prelude by 
Debussy, a piece by Délibes, and a Pabst 
transcription of Tschaikowsky’s Paraphrase 
on “Eugene Onegin,” after which Mme. 
Zeisler responded with an encore. 

Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and Edouard De- 
thier, violinist, gave, on January 27, at 
Pratt Institute, their second sonata recital 
of the season. Their program, comprising 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F major, Brahms’s 
Sonata in A major and Raff’s Sonata in E 
minor, was marked by good interpretation 
and execution, breadth of tone and excellent 
ensemble. 

The Flatbush Glee Club, of which John 
Hyatt Brewer is conductor, gave its eighth 
concert in Erasmus Hall, January 28, before 
an appreciative audience. The club was 
assisted by Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; EI- 
bridge L. Foster, baritone; Sidney Dorlon 
Lowe, at the piano, and the King-De-Nike 
String Quartet. The mixed chorus, con 
sisting of about sixty voices, showed care 
ful training, and did creditable work. 

Henry S. Schweitzer, member of the 
American Guild of Organists, gave an or 
gan recital in Christ English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church on January 28. It was 
the thirteenth organ recital in this year’s 
series under the auspices of the Guild. 
He was ably assisted by Mrs. J. Hutchin- 
son, soprano, and Albert G. Stotzer, vio- 
linist. 

Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” constituted the 
double bill given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the opera house of the Acad- 
amy of Music, January 26. It was the début 
of Rinaldo Grassi, and he was well received. 
The large audience was generous in its 
applause, the greatest enthusiasm, however, 
being aroused by Destinn as Santuzza and 
Amato as Tonio. E. G. D. 
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LATEST SONGS BY 


HELENA BINCHAM 


Louis Bachner, 


** Love the Rover,’ * sung by David Bispham. 
Is My Heart Singing,” 
Mme, Ragna Linne. 
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HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 67 Eminent European and American Masters, including 
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Bart Wirtz. 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates. 
Coaegee st: of Courses, » Sone, om, etc., mailed on request. 


** OF What 
brilliant concert waltz, used bs 


‘Life With You," “Jes Yo Wait,”’ 


** Sunset and Evening Star,’’ ** Drifting.’’ For sale at all music stores or of the publishers, 
ILLINOIS MUSIC CO., 6119 GREENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Clarence Eddy, Master of the Organ, Discusses Possibilities 
and Characteristics of This Instrument in Concert-Giving 





It Has a Legitimate Field of Its Own and Should Not Be Employed to Imitate the Orchestra, He 
Maintains—Says America Will Some Day Be the Land of Organs and Organ Playing 








“I’m sorry that you find me sick-abed,” 
said Clarence Eddy, the American concert 
organist, who is, perhaps, more widely 
known in this country than any other 
American of his profession, “but this cold 
of mine has proved more bothersome than 
I thought it would when I made the ap- 
pointment with you. 

“Yes. I’m There goes that telephone 
again!” Mrs. Eddy took down the re- 
ceiver. 

“Hello! * * * Yes, this is Mr. Eddy’s 
* * * No, you'll have to talk to me. 
* * * Sing for him! Why, he’s sick in 
bed, and besides you ought to see Mr.——” 

“Oh, never mind,” called out Mr. Eddy, 
with a tone of resignation in his voice, and 
a grimace of pain on his face. “Tell het 
to come up at five with the rest! 

“We're hiring a new soprano for our 
church choir and I’ve had about 400 appli- 
cations for the position, and they will sing 
for me in spite of being told that the com- 
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Mr. Eddy, from a Photograph Taken 
Before Louis Lombard’s Chateau 
in Lugano, Switzerland 


mittee——-But what’s the use? That’s one of 
the troubles of an organist!” 

“Tt’s a good thing that my pupil is good 
natured,” remarked Mrs. Eddy. 

“And lucky for choir applicants that your 
husband possesses a like trait,” I replied, as 
she hurried to a waiting vocal student. 

“You play your recital programs from 
memory, of course,” I said, bringing the 
conversation back to “interviewable mat- 
ter.” 

“No, I don’t! I do not believe in play- 
ing organ compositions without notes. 

“An organ composition is so complicated, 
the registration is so important and changes 
so frequently, and each instrument is so 
different, that it is almost impossible to get 
good results without the music. A player 
may have the notes and registration perfect- 
ly committed, but as a concert organist 
he is compelled to play on so many kinds 
of instruments, and at such short notice, 
that he can do neither himself, the com- 
position, nor the instrument, justice. Play- 


ing done from memory is very apt to be 
expressionless, to be an exposition of the 
printed page and not of the contents of the 
composition. 

“When I play, the printed page in front 
of me is not read note for note, for I know 
each piece perfectly, but is only used as a 


—Photo Copyrighted by E. Hergt, Chicago. 





at Easter time for three more concerts. 
That was one of the finest church organs 
in the whole world. It’s too bad that it 
was destroyed in the great fire following 
the disastrous earthquake. 

“There,” said Mr. Eddy, raising himself 
on his elbow and pointing, “you can see a 


Clarence Eddy and the Famous French Organist, Alexander Guilmant 


general guide. The music suggests a sort 
of picture to me, an outline of the compo- 
sition. 

“The pianist has his keyboard before him, 
the violinist his bow and strings, and, if 
not always the same instrument, at least 
one of the same type, while the organist 
seldom, or never, has an instrument with 
the stops, and other adjuncts, arranged 
in the same order, or in which there are 
not important, and sometimes disconcerting, 
individual traits. Certain great players pos- 
sess the faculty of performing on the or- 
gan from memory, but it is a rare gift, and 
not always accompanied by the ability to 
make a composition acceptable emotionally. 
Let those who have the gift exercise it, I 
regard it as of no great importance.” 

“You must have played on many differ- 
ent instruments?” 

“Yes,” with a laugh. “In Chicago they 
used to call me the ‘champion organ opener,’ 
but that’s not for publication, you know! 

“T have given the first recitals on an 
enormous number of organs and have cov- 
ered practically all of America and Can- 
ada. I have made thirteen professional 
trips from coast to coast, though the long- 
est one I ever made to play a single en- 
gagement was from Paris to San Francis- 
co, where I opened the new instrument in 
St. Ignatius’ Church, appearing three times 
during the Christmas season to audiences 
aggregating 25,000 people, and going back 


picture of it over that dresser; it was a 
magnificent organ! 

“Aside from that instrument the finest 
I know is the one in the College of the 
City of New York. It has beautiful tone, 
proper voicing and is perfectly balanced in 
its tonal relations. 

“What are the characteristics of a good 
organ? First, a good firm foundation of 
diapason tone; next, excellent string 
stops; then, good flute stops, and, finally, 
carefully chosen reeds. These must be 
well balanced, must blend perfectly, and 
must build up into a single unit culminating 
with the entire tonal resources of the in- 
strument. 

“The main fault in the American built 
organ is the lack of firm foundation, or 
diapason tone. The body of the tone is not 
firm enough, has not adequate resonance. 
The scales are too light because the metal 
used in the pipes is not heavy enough. 
Then the tones are too similar in caliber, in 
quality, and there is too little variety. 

“My hobby, my béte noir, if you will, is 
the question of expression in organ play- 
ing. 

“A young man once said to me: ‘But Bach 
didn’t play with expression; he only used 
“full organ” on his great fugues!’ 

“He was probably right. The instruments 
of Bach’s time were crude affairs, without 
swell-boxes, lacking many of the improve- 
ments that we moderns think necessary, 








CLARENCE EDDY 


Stands in the Front Rank of 
America’s Concert Organists 


He 


and he probably did play without expres- 
sion, not, however, because he wanted to, 
but because he couldn’t help it! Bach was 
a man of emotions just as we are, and 
wrote accordingly, and when we play his 
music we should play it as expressively as 
possible. 

“I always begin a great Bach fugue with 
the eight and four foot stops (sometimes 
the sixteen), and gradually build up the 
climax so that it and the end‘ of the com- 
position are coincident. In this way the 
interest is sustained. I believe that Bach 
would play differently if he could play a 
modern instrument, and even compose dif- 
ferently with modern resources at hand. 
Of course, certain purists, notably Widor, 
advocate an ‘expressionless’ Bach, and 
many follow their lead, but I cannot agree 
with them.” 

“How about people who say that organ 
recitals are not interesting, and that they 
go to sleep when they inadvertently attend 
ones ‘ 

“Of course they are tiresome and dull! 





MRS. CLARENCE EDDY 


Mr. Eddy’s Gifted Wife Is Well Known 
as a Contralto in San Francisco 
and New York 


Of course they are uninteresting, when our 
young friend who plays Bach without ex- 
pression, performs! But play with expres- 
sion, with good rhythm, with ‘intelligent 
phrasing and registration and the audience 
will be interested, the hearers will not go 
to sleep! 

“The whole point is, after all, that the 
player should be an artist! 

“I do not approve of the practice of 
making the organ an orchestra. It is an 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
HAS PUBLIC FAYOR 


Rothwell’s Organization Grows in 
Popularity—Gabrilowitsch 
Wins Many Recalls 


St. Pau, Jan. 30.—That the eleventh in 
the series of popular concerts by the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra was truly popular 
was. evidenced in the large attendance and 
the general and spontaneous applause with 
which the efforts of the performers were 


greeted. 

An ever-increasing and enthusiastic in- 
terest in Conductor Walter H. Rothwell 
and his orchestra and the announcement 
of the appearance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
in a performance of Tschaikowsky’s Con- 
certo in B minor, op. 23, combined to fill 
the Auditorium. 

The performance of the concerto was 
superb, and brought out volleys of applause 
that did not cease until the pianist played 
as an encore the Brahms arrangement of 
a Gluck air. In his second appearance, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch played a Chopin group—the 
“Nocturne in G Major,” “Mazurka in B 
Minor,” and the “Polonaise in E-Flat 
Major.” 

The orchestral numbers, which received 
their share of recognition from a warmly 
enthusiastic audience, were Wagner’s “Kai- 
ser March,” the last movement of Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding Symphony,” and 
a Vienna Waltz. 

Among the events scheduled through the 
music.department of the St. Paul Institute 
of Arts and Sciences none have created a 
more genuine interest among the musicians 
of the city than the lectures just given by 
Thomas Whitney Surette. 

Through his lectures on “The Folk- 
Song,” “The Beginnings of the Symphony,” 
“Schubert and Schumann,” “Brahms,” and 
“Beethoven,” the distinguished speaker led 
his hearers to a high plane of apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Surette pointed the way to a 
broader horizon for the technical musician 
and added richly to the fund of general 
information. These lectures were events 
of marked importance in the development 
of musical culture and appreciation in St. 
Paul. 

An interesting musicale was given last 
evening at “The Angus” by four prominent 
local musicians: Katharina Arimond, sv- 





prano; Lima O’Brien, pianist; Rosario 
Bourdon, ‘cellist, and Walter Logan, vio- 
linist. 


Mendelssohn’s “Trio in D Minor,” for 
violin, ‘cello and piano was warmly ap- 
plauded as the opening number. Miss Ari- 
mond was well received in a group of 
Schumann songs and again in several Eng- 
lish numbers. 

Mr. Logan, made a distinctly favorable 
impression in the various compositions 
which he played. 

Mr. Bourdon has become a favorite among 
concert-goers through his appearances 
with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, in 
which organization he is first ’cellist. He 
sustained this favorable reputation by his 
beautiful playing on this occasion. Miss 
O’Brien’s work at the piano was uniformly 
satisfactory. 

The Schubert Club presented some of 
its younger members in a “students’ pro- 
gram” yesterdav afternoon. Those appear- 
ing were Lillian Murphy, soprano; Helen 
Schutte, violinist; Cora Winston, soprano; 
Freda Hinners, pianist; Gyda Hansen, so- 
prano, and May Weight, pianist. 

F. L. C. B. 





Hinrichs Pupil Sings at Columbia 


Gustav Hinrichs, with his pupil Paul 
Krafft, the well-known lyric baritone, fur- 
nished the vocal illustrations for a lecture 
delivered at Columbia University by Pro- 
fessor James T. Hatfield, of Northwestern 
University. The subject of the lecture was 
the “Miillerlieder” of Wilhelm Miller, 
poetry that has been immortalized by the 
musical settings of Franz Schubert. Mr. 
Krafft sang most effectively a group of 
songs from the “Miillerlieder” and one 
from the “Winterreise.” Fine tone pro- 
duction, clear enunciation and true artistic 
conception were the chief characteristics. of 
his renditions. 





Brooklyn Chorus in Second Concert 


The Brooklyn chorus, which was organ- 
ized last year under the direction of Rob- 
ert G. Weigester, gave its second concert 
at the Baptist Temple on January 26. The 


concert was largely attended and was a 
success in every way. The solo parts were 
sung by Ethel Bunnell Falconer, soprano 
soloist of the New York. Avenue M. E. 
Church, and J. Harry Campbell, tenor, both 
pupils of Mr. W eigester, in a most satis- 
factory manner.. The latter made his first 
public appearance at this concert. The ac- 
companiments were played by the Hoadly 
Orchestra, Gertrude Bell Caleb, pianist, and 
Edith Blaisdell, organist. 

Mr. Weigester, who was practically un- 
known in Brooklyn four years ago, is_be- 
coming a ‘conspicuous figure in the city’s 
musical life. Besides being director of the 
Brooklyn chorus of 250 voices, he is the 
director of music at the Washington Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, a member of the song 
recital committee of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, director of the Wei- 
gester Summer School of Music at Elmira, 
N. Y., and a member of the council of the 
American Guild of Organists. As a con- 
ductor of choral bodies he is achieving ex- 
cellent results. 





Beebe-Dethier Sonata Recital 


Carolyn Beebe and Eduard Dethier will 
give their first sonata recital for piano and 
violin in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. 
on February 8. The second and third re- 
citals will occur at the same place on Feb- 
ruary 15 and 23. 

The initial program contains four son- 
atas, the Ciaccona of Vitali, a precursor of 
the present sonata form; the Bach sonata in 
A major, the Leclair sonata in C minor 
and the Handel sonata in D major. The 
list of patronesses for these recitals is 
long and imposing. 


WULLNER IMPRESSES 
IN “SERIOUS SONGS” 


Brahms’s “ Vier Ernste Gesange”’ 
a Feature of His Latest 
New York Recital 


At his concert at Mendelssohn Hall 
Monday, February 1, Dr. Willner brought 


forward for the first time the “Four Seri- 
ous Songs” of Brahms. His program was 
as follows: 

Schubert, “Der Lindenbaum,” “Frihlingstraum,”’ 
“Die Post,” “Die Krahe,” ‘“‘Riickblick’’ (from the 
Winterreise”); Richard Strauss, ‘“‘Morgen,” “Sie 
wissen’s nicht, ” “Gefunden,” “Befreit,” “Der Ar- 
beitsmann”’ Léwe, “Die Lauer, ” “Der Getreue 
Eckart,” “Hochzeitslied” ; Johannes Brahms, “Vier 
Ernste. Gesange.”’ 

Dr. Willner has done more than anyone 
for a long time to acquaint us with the 
little-known songs of Schubert. There are 
many songs of great worth and lyric or 
dramatic fervor buried amid the mass of 
the Schubert songs which we have, and 
we are fortunate to hear a singer of such 
extraordinary powers, who has selected for 
us the ones of greatest significance. “Die 
Krahe” reminds one vividly of Poe’s “Ra- 
ven,” in the wierdness of its style and its 
similar use of the same ill-omened bird. 
The “Riickblick” has stormy dramatic 
depths, contrasted with a lighter lyricism, 
and is not dissimilar in form to the famous 
“Aufenthalt.” 














With the Chicago Musicians 








Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—Harold Henry gave his 
annual piano recital in Music Hall last 
Wednesday evening, before a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Henry has gained considerably 
in breadth of playing since his recital last 
year, His technic is good and his touch 
delicate and his appearance demonstrated 
that he is one of the best equipped pianists 
in this city. His program was well ar- 
ranged and included the MacDowell ar- 
rangement of Rameau’s “Sarabande,” which 
was given with fine tonal quality; Schu- 


bert’s Fourth Impromptu, op. 142; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, op. 109; Schumann’s “In 
der Nacht”; Chopin’s Impromptu, op. 51, 
and Scherzo, op. 20; a gavotte by Reger; 
Caprice Etude of Moszkowski’s, and the 
“Etude de Concert,” by Tausig, which closed 
a very enjoyable evening. 

The Abramson Italian Grand Opera 
Company opened at the International Thea- 
ter Sunday, January 24, with a performance 
of “I Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
On Monday evening “Aida” was given. 
“Lucia” was sung Tuesday evening. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art gave a students’ recital at 
Cable Hall Tuesday afternoon, January 26. 
Those participating in the program were: 
M. A. Bauerle, soprano; C. Carman, mezzo- 
soprano; Martha Lockwood, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Sophie Ackerman, a pupil of 
Frederick Morley, who played the Mac- 
Dowell Etude in F sharp major in a com- 
mendable manner. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, and 
Edith Bowyer Whiffen, pianist, both of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty, furnished 
a musical afternoon at the residence of 
Mrs. Walter Thompson at _ Evanston, 
Wednesday, January 26. 

The Mary Wood Chase school of pi- 
ano playing is giving a series of students’ 
musicales in the Chicago studios of Mary 
Wood Chase. The first one took place on 
Saturday, January 23, when compositions 
by Bach, Chopin, Schiitt, Mozart and Grieg 
were rendered in artistic fashion by those 
participating. 

The musicale by pupils of the Chicago 
Musical College Saturday morning, Janu- 
ary 30, brought forward Lottie Johnson, pi- 
anist; Helen Beek, soprano; Harry Edel- 
stone, violinist; Edna Swanson, contralto; 
Mabel Dewitt, pianist; Mabel Daly, vocal- 
ist. The last number was rendered by 
Alice Brown, one of the most promising 
pupils of Ernesto Consolo, who played sec- 
ond piano. 

The Bush Temple Conservatory of Music 
has found it necessary to rent an office on 
the ground floor of the Bush Temple build- 
ing to keep up with the growth of this 
school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederik Frederiksen an- 
nounce the second of their series of piano 


and violin’ recitals for February 11. 

Mme. Elena Varesi Boccabadati gave an 
interesting musicale at Kimball Hall, 
Thursday evening, January 28. Helen S. 
Clouse, Sila Varesi, Mrs. Frederic Haines, 
Greta Allum, Miss F. Kissack, A. C. Tregil- 
lus, Mrs. A. J. Ong and Mrs. A. C. Whyland 
participated. 

A faculty recital was given on Thursday 
evening, January 28, at the Columbia 
School of Music. The soloists were Wini- 
fred Lamb, pianist, and Ludwig Becker, vio- 
linist. Max Oberndorfer furnished the 
artistic accompaniments. The entire con- 
cert was an artistic success and great credit 
is to be given Anna Shaw Faulkner, the 
manager of the Columbia School of Mu- 
sic. 

Miles Berger will give a recital at the 
Athenaeum in Milwaukee the last week in 
February. 

The second concert of the Evanston Mu- 
sical Club will take place Thursday evening, 
February 18. The soloists are Lucile Ste- 
venson Tewksbury, soprano; Gwilym Miles, 
baritone. 

Ballman’s Band gave an interesting con- 
cert last Sunday at the North Side Turner 
Hall. This band, which is very popular 
among the Germans of the North Side, 
and always plays to crowded houses, gave 
a program of fourteen selections, ten of 
which were encored. The soloist was How- 
ard E. Preston. 

The Italians of the city honored the 
eighth anniversary of the death of Verdi 
by giving a concert at Handel Hall on 
Tuesday evening, January 26, under the 
direction of Sig. Marescalchi. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann enter- 
tained at dinner Saturday evening in honor 
of Dr. Ludwig Wiillner and Mischa EI- 
man. Covers were laid for twelve. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival As- 
sociation has issued a prospectus seeking 
the co-operation of singers to participate 
in the first musical festival, which will 
take place at Evanston on June 3, 4 and s. 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra has al- 
ready been engaged. P. C. Lutkin will be 
the conductor and Curtis Barry of the Ra- 
venswood Musical Club, will be the assist- 
ant. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen will this month giv- 
a recital in Cable Hall. He will sing four 
songs from the pen of Arthur Olaf Ander- 
sen, two by Edwin Schneider, and his own 
Indian Cycle. Last Thursday Mr. Bergen 
was heard at the Union League Club and 
last Sunday at the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Emil Liebling, the veteran Chicago pian- 
ist, played on Monday evening, January 18, 
at St. Clara’s College, Sinsinawa, Wis. Mr. 
Liebling was welcomed with great applause 
and his program, which included three of 
his own compositions, received the approval 
of the large audience that greeted him. 


The lofty and ineffable atmosphere of 
“Morgen,” Dr. Willner brought out with a 
veritable wonder-touch. He created more 
atmosphere with this little song of two 
pages than most men could create with a 
symphony. Certainly the “mystery of mu- 
sic” is personality. His rendering of “Be- 
freit” reminds one of one’s happiest dreams 
of Tristan. In “Der Arbeitsmann” the 
singer accomplished that feat of which he 
is a consummate master—the rendering of 
the sense of the utter misery of the poor, 
in song. 

The Léwe ballads were arranged in their 
inevitable order of climax. America has 
never become sufficiently familiar with these 
ballads, which in some respects are more 
accurate in their dramatic conception than 
Schubert, whose facility sometimes led him 
astray. “Die Lauer” somewhat failed of 
its intended effect. “Der Getreue Eckart” 
was given with delightful humor, and in 
this and the “Hochzeitslied” Dr. Willner 
might have been the great benign Hans 
Andersen, telling these fairy tales to chil- 
dren, in song. It is seldom one ever hears 
so great a mastery both of dramatic in- 
terpretation and elocutionary resource, as 
was heard Monday in the “Hochzeitslied,” 
where the dwarfs troop out from under 
the bed of the weary knight, and insist 
upon holding their wedding revels in their 
accustomed place upon the floor of his 
chamber. 

The greatest height was unquestionably 
reached in the “Vier Ernste Gesange” of 
Brahms. Nothing could exceed their in- 
herent dignity or the dignity of their pres- 
entation on Monday afternoon. They con- 
tain all of the vastness of life and death. 
One breathes deep after hearing them, and 
feels as if-one had been swung through the 
universe. After these songs Dr. Willner, 
through his able accompanist, Coenraad V. 
Bos, conveyed his’ thanks to the storming 
audience and requested that they would not 
ask him to sing any other songs after 
these religious songs by Brahms. The hall 
was packed, and hundreds were turned 
away. ARTHUR FARWELL. 


MENDELSSOHN’S CENTENARY 
OBSERVED AT KLEIN “POP” 
Next to Last Concert in This Series 


Brings Forth Brilliant 
Soloists 








Mendelssohn’s Centenary was celebrated 
at the Klein “Pop” last Sunday afternoon 
by the following program of the works of 
the master: 


From Quartet, E Flat, Opus 12, Adagio, Allegro, 
Canzonetta, Olive Mead Quartet; “I With Al! 
Your Hearts,” (‘‘Elijah’’), Berrick Von Norden; 
“Lieder ohne Worte” (F major and “Spring 
Song’); “Scherzo,” E minor, Ethel Newcomb: 
‘Hear My Prayer,’’ Mary Hissem De Moss and 
William C. Carl’s Choir (conducted by William 
C. Carl). From Trio, D minor, Opus 49, Andante. 
Scherzo, Ethel Newcomb, Olive Mead and Lillian 
Littlehales; “On Wings of Music,” Mary Hissem 
De Moss; “The Sorrows of Death” (Hi mn of 
Praise), Berrick Von Norden; “My wy hall Be 
Always Thy ye fO (iy nn of Praise), Mrs. His- 
sem De Moss and M Von Norden; ‘Farewell to 
the Forest” and “The Lark’s Song,” William C. 
Carl’s Choir. 


The audience was of good size and 
showed its approval of every number. The 
concert was one of the best of the season 
for all-round excellence. 

Next Sunday will see the end of the 
Klein “Pops” for this season, when Ellen 
Beach Yaw, soprano; Philippe Coudert, 


baritone; Arthur Hartmann, violinist, and 
Julius Schendel, pianist, will be the so- 
loists. 





MME. ZIEGLER’S LECTURES 





Tour Planned for Teacher and Writer 
on Vocal Topics 


A large number of New York’s teachers 
and students of singing are interested in 
the Saturday evening lecture-recitals being 
given by Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, the well- 
known instructor and writer on the art of 
singing, at her studio in No. 163 West 
Forty-ninth street. These lectures, which 
were originally given only for pupils con- 
nected with Mme. Ziegler’s studio, have 
aroused a general interest which is mani- 
fested by the large attendance each week 
So popular have these talks on vocal topics 
become that Mme. Ziegler has been in 
vited to make a tour of the country next 
season, with the co-operation of a cele 
brated singer who will illustrate the lec 
tures. 

Musicians in Philadelphia, Washington. 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit and other cities 
have already given assurance that the plan 
will meet with hearty support when their 
cities are visited. 
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MUSICAL 
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“SALOME” 


(Continued from page 1.) 





has never defiled herself—abandoned her- 
self to men like other goddesses. 

The voice of Jokanaan is heard. “Who 
was that?” demands Salomé. The soldiers 
tell her it is the prophet. 

Ah, he is the man who has said terrible 
things of -her mother, Herodias. Yet she 
would speak with him. She looks into the 
well through the grating. She forces the 
young officer to bring the prophet forth. 
The grating is raised, and Jokanaan 
(played by that great artist Dufranne) 
comes forth, his face ashy pale, his hair 
long, his dark beard matted. He is clad 
in sackcloth, with a girdle. 

He holds himself erect, with the air and 
manner of an inspired ascetic. He de- 
nounces Herodias! Then he notices Sa- 
lomé, who is looking at him in open-eyed 
wonder. She approaches. He bids her not 
come near him. 

She begins to move around him, her eyes 
full of passion, her nostrils distended with 
desire. She tells him his body is white, 
like the lilies! She asks Jokanaan to let 
her touch him. He bids her begone. 

Again she circles around him with 
amorous phrases. She wants to touch his 
hair, which to her is like clusters of black 
grapes. Again he repulses her. 

In a fury, she derides him. Then, chang- 
ing to cloying sweetness, she tells him 
she would kiss him. The young officer, 
horrified, stabs himself before her, and falls 
at her feet. Salomé, without even looking 
at the dying soldier, with her eyes still on 
the prophet, pleads with him that he will 
allow her to kiss him on the mouth. 

Jokanaan shrinks from her in horror. 
Again and again he curses her, and with 
averted head descends into the cistern. 

Tumultuously, Herod, his wife Herodias, 
and all their court, come out of the palace 
and down the steps. Herod (played by the 
renowned Dalmorés) appears as he is de- 
scribed in history, a drunken voluptuary, 
but a man of force, even in his decadence. 
His face is bleared. His expression Satan- 
ic. The horror of his appearance is em- 
phasized by the red embroidered robe of 
the time. ; 

Herodias, beautiful, disdainful (played by 
by Mme. Doria), is by his side. 





“Where is Salomé?” demands Herod. 
“Where is the Princess? Why did she not 
return to the banquet when | commanded 
her?” 

He sees her. Salomé is seated, her face 
grim with rage and disappointed passion. 
She does not respond. 

Herod commands Salomé to drink with 
him. The wine is exquisite. Salomé will 
not drink; she is not thirsty. He offers her 
fruit. She will not eat, Salomé is not 
hungry. Angrily, Herod turns to Herodias, 
and derides her for the way she has brought 
her daughter up. And Herodias replies: 

“My daughter and I come of a royal 
race. As for thee, thy father was a camel 
driver, a thief, a robber!” 

Herod turns from her in disgust, and 
with a leer bids Salomé sit by him. He 
will give her the throne of her mother. She 
refuses. She is not tired. 

Here the voice of Jokanaan, 
well, breaks in. 

“The day of the Lord is at hand.” Hero- 
dias will not listen to the prophet, who is 
forever hurline insults against her. She 
chides Herod for his fear of the prophet. 
Herod replies that he has fear of no man. 

Here some Jews who have been quarrel- 
ing come to the front. They weary 
Herodias. She bids Herod silence them. 
Herod asks the Jews whetner Jokanaan is 
their prophet or not. They deny him. A 
Nazarene expresses his belief that he is 
Elias, come to earth again. 

Once more the voice of Jokanaan is heard 
from the well: “The day of the Lord is 
at hand!” 

“What does he mean?” asks Herod. 

“Concerning the Messiah, who has come,” 
says a Nazarene. The Jews deny he has 
come. The Nazarene again insists that he 
has come, and that he is working miracles. 

Herodias ridicules the idea of miracles. 
Herod declares that this Messiah must be 
found. 

Again the voice of Jokanaan is heard de- 
nouncing Herodias, who demands that he 
be silenced. 

“Dance for me, Salomé,” pleads Herod. 
“Dance for me!” 

At first she refuses. 

“Dance for me, Salomé,”’ he repeats, “and 
if thou dancest for me thou may’st ask of 
me what thou wilt, and I will give it thee. 
Dance for me, Salomé—and whatsoever 
thou asketh, I will give to thee. Even to 
the half of my kingdom, will I give to 
thee !” 

A crafty sneering smile passes over Sa- 


from the 


Half His Kingdom, His Jewels, His Peacocks to 
Salomé Rather Than Give Up Jokanaan 








Jokanaan 


lomé’s face as she rises. “Will you, indeed, 
give to me what I shall ask, Tetrarch?” 

“IT swear it!” says Herod. 

Slowly she disrobes, as the musicians be- 
gin to play a furious dance. She straight- 
ens herself. The music changes to a sweet 
melody. Salomé dances—‘The Dance of 
the Seven Veils.” 

Herod watches her every movement with 
eager, leering eyes. Now she trips across 
the scene; then halts, straightens herself, 
and with gently undulating movement 
passes again and again before the lecherous 


tyrant. Finally, exhausted, she casts her- 
self with one supreme effort before his 
feet. 

“What will you?” gasps Herod, en- 


tranced. 

“Bring me on a silver charger the head 
of Jokanaan!” 

“No, no!” cries Herod. “Ask of me, 
Salomé, anything—the half of my kingdom 
—my jewels—but not the head of Joka- 
naan!” 

She insists. “The head of Jokanaan!” 

He offers her his beautiful white pea- 
cocks. “Nothing—no, the head of Jo- 
kanaan!” 

Herod gives way. Herodias draws from 
his hand the ring of death and gives it to 
a soldier, who goes out, and a eunuch with 
a scimeter and a large silver platter enters. 
The music crashes. The grating is raised 


and the eunuch descends into the well. 
Here the music is horribly realistic. 
Salomé rushes to the well. She peers 


down to see the awful deed accomplished. 
You know when the death thrust is made 
by the convulsive movement of her out- 


stretched foot, but there is no outcry. 
There is no sound. 
“Why does he not cry out?” gasps Sa- 


lomé. 

With horrible grunts the music tells you 
that the eunuch is hacking off the head of 
Jokanaan. Presently a black arm appears 
above the well, Salomé seizes the silver 
charger on which is the head of Jokanaan. 

She bursts into a frantic apostrophe of 
the dead head, as she carries it around with 
her, kneels with it, gazes at it. “Ah, you 
would not suffer me to kiss thy mouth, 
Jokanaan; well, I will kiss it now!” 

Herod, as Herodias and the court flee in 
terror watches her, with growing rage, 
from behind his throne. He gasps as Sa- 
lomé fondles the head of Jokanaan, and 
exclaims : 

“She is monstrous, this daughter of thine, 
Herodias!” As he passes up the steps, a 
terrible figure, he motions to the soldier on 
guard and shrieks hoarsely: 

“Kill that woman!” 


The soldiers rush forward and crush 
Salomé beneath their shields. 
* * * 
Of the music I must speak at another 
time. There were moments when pure 


cacophony appeared to be Strauss’s pur 
pose. But the gripping force of the drama, 
emphasized as it was by the music, was so 
strong upon the audience that, as the cur- 
tain fell and people arose to go, they did 
not seem to have enough energy left to call 
out the artists of the company, who had 


given so surpassing a display of their pow- 


ers. The applause was perfunctory, spas- 
modic, something forced, as if the auditors 
had been shocked out of themselves, and 
had not yet been able to recover full con- 
sciousness, to give the singers in this ex- 
traordinary work the meed of praise to 
which they were entitled, whatever the 
merits of the drama, whatever the merits 
or demerits of the music. True, there were 
some calls later and the artists appeared. 

Of Mary Garden’s performance, it can be 
said that there was an undeniable effort on 
her part to idealize the character of Sa- 
lomé ; to make her unmoral, rather than im- 
moral—unmoral in the sense that she has 
no idea of morals at all. 

In the scene in which she attempts to 
seduce Jokanaan, she surpassed every- 
thing that | can remember, in years, in her 
suggestive appeal, which never, however, 
for an instant went over the line into what 
would have been coarse or vulgar. It was 
only in the last part of this music drama, 
which runs uninterruptedly over an hou 
and a half, where she seemed unstable of 
purpose. ‘That was in the scene where she 
had the head of Jokanaan on the charger 
and addressed it alternately in words of 
love or derision. 

Here, whether from desire not to offend, 
or whether it had been suggested to her 
not to be too realistic, she was less con 
vincing, and so missed the climax up to 
which she had worked with such wondrous 
charm, such masterly skill. 

M. Dufranne, in the part of Jokanaan, 
the prophet, surpassed himself in the majes- 
ty of his carriage, the distinctness of his 
utterance. M. Dalmorés, as Herod, pre- 
sented a marvelous piece of histrionism. | 
know no characterization in years on the 
dramatic or operatic stage which for sus- 
tained power can equal it. 

The role of Herodias does not call for 
any great display of force, and so Mme 
Doria did not have much opportunity for 
her powers. The minor roles were well 
taken. 

The whole performance was on the high- 
est standard of artistic merit. As for M. 
Campanini, the conductor, while some con- 
tend that there were certain passages which 
he did not bring out as they had been when 
the music drama was given at the Metro- 
politan, he certainly showed that he had 
given the whole of his ability as well as 
his utmost strength to the score. 

How this new music of Strauss’s, with 
its crashes, its tremendous climaxes, its ter- 
rible dissonances, and its moments of beau- 
tiful melody, will be judged, finally, is be 
yond me. That it certainly is an absolute 
departure from everything we know or have 
heard is certain. That its effect is disturb- 
ing, cruelly so, must be admitted. In how 
far it leaves its hearers enlightened, up- 
lifted, is a question which, personally, | 
would be inclined to answer in the nega- 
tive. 





OrizaBA, Mex., Jan. 28.—Alberto Vil- 
lasenor, Mexico’s great piano virtuoso, who 
was well known in America and Europe, is 
dead. Joaquin Casasus, former Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, and a close friend 
of Villasenor, was at his bedside when he 


died. 
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PEABODY STUDENTS 
HEAR MME. ZEISLER 


Mendelssohn “Elijah" and “St. 
Paul”? Given—Germaine 
Arnaud to Play 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 1.—Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler gave a piano recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory Friday afternoon. An inter- 
esting program was presented and the artist 
was enthusiastically applauded by an au- 
dience that packed the concert hall. Two 
encores were given. One of the best offer- 
ings was Edouard Schuett’s Valse Parisi- 
enne, op. 84, dedicated to the player. 

Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, was the soloist 
at the concert of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra at the Lyric last Monday evening, 
playing Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on a 
Rococo Theme,” op. 33. There was no sym- 
phony on the program, a fact which caused 
some criticism. The numbers played were 
Wagner’s Overture, “Polonia”; Bossi’s In- 
termezzo from “Goldoniani,” for string or- 
chestra, op. 127, and Charpentier’s “Impres- 
sions d’Italie.” 

Germaine Arnaud, pianist, will be the so- 
loist at the Sunday afternoon concert at 
the Lyric, February 7. The concert will be 
given in the afternoon to remove objections 
made that night concerts interfere with the 
church attendance, and every effort will 
be made to convince the ministers of the 
city that Sunday concerts are not incom- 
patible with Sabbath observance. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra and 
the Ben Greet players presented Shakes- 
peare’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at 
the Lyric, January 29 and 30 

The choir of Mount Vetnke Place M. E. 
Church sang Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Sun- 
day evening, in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of the composer. The 
soloists were Mrs. Clifton Andrews, so- 

ano; Mrs. Frank Addison, contralto; 
tons Hobart, tenor, and Grant Odell, bari- 
tone. James. E, Ingram, Jr., is choirmas- 
ter and Howard R. Thatcher organist. 

Mrs. A. C. Wahle, soprano; H. Hoffmann 
and H. Stidmon, tenors; and A. H. Bailey, 
baritone, sang the solos in the oratorio 
“St. Paul,” under the direction of Mrs. A. 
H. Bailey at Bishop Cummins’ Memorial 
Church, 

There were about thirty participants in 
piano, violin and vocal solos of the pupils’ 
recital of the preparatory department of 
the Peabody Conservatory last Saturday 
evening. The chorus class, Alan Hough- 
ton, conductor; Elizabeth Albert, pianist, 
sang several numbers and the students’ 
orchestra, Frank C. Bornschein, conductor, 
played Haydn’s Minuet for orchestra. 

Harold D. Phillips, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty, was the organist at the 
recital at the Conservatory Sunday after- 
noon. 

Caroline A. Jones, contralto, of Boston, 
gave a song recital at the clubhouse of the 
Woman’s Club of Roland Park. The re- 
cital was arranged by Mrs. Edward Wright 
Davison, president of the club. 
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ANNA AND EVA SAMMARCO 


Two Gifted Daughters of Mario Sammarco, the Popular Manhattan Opera House 
Baritone 


In their pretty home in Milan the children 
of Mario Sammarco and his charming wife, 
during their parents’ absence in America, 
are carefully looked after by an accom- 
plished and agreeable young German gov- 
erness. The two boys are at a military 
school, Anna and Eva are also busy with 
school work, while little Maria, aged two 
years, the youngest of the family, never- 
theless must needs pick up French phrases 
from the conversation of her sisters, that 
she, too, may attempt to converse in that 
language. Thus while Anna and Eva send 
remarkably well-written French letters to 
their father and mother, little Maria’s 
knowledge of that language is at present 
largely limited to such expressions as: 
“Allons, chercher les caramels,’ which she 
repeats with gusto. 

Little Maria is quite a character, despite 
her tender years. She has very strong likes 
and dislikes, and her parents call her, in 
reference to Mefistofele, “Lo spirito che 
nega’ (the spirit that negates) because of 
her habit of dissenting from the general 
opinion. 

Anna, the eldest daughter, ten years old, 
is a decidedly clever child, and advanced in 
her studies beyond her years. This Au- 
tumn she entered the superior school in 
Milan, which means that after passing six 


years there she will be fitted to enter the 
University, although it is not probable that 
she ever will do so. Instead she will prob- 
ably be sent to Switzerland for finishing 
in languages. She plays well on the pi- 
ano, pieces by Schumann and Chopin, some 
of which present stretches which her hands 
are too small as yet to execute save with 
difficulty. 

Eva, aged seven, has not her sister’s 
studious habits. She greatly prefers the 
autotone to the piano, and is always beg- 
ging to be allowed to play on it. She 
argues that the piano is so difficult it is 
foolish to bother with it, when the auto- 
matic instrument is at hand, 

She is a great pet of Maestro Campanini 
and his wife, after whom she was named, 
and used to amuse the former in London 
by offering to play for him—naturally upon 
the automatic piano. She also undertook 
thé maestro’s education. 

The children still keep up their “Mario 
Sammarco Theater” in the house, and an- 
other favorite diversion is the cinemato- 
graph which their parents bought for them 
in London last year. They all dearly love 
the real theater, but as Mrs. Sammarco 
wisely believes that children have time 
enough for such things later, they are sel- 
dom allowed to go to a performance. 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
HONORS MENDELSSOHN 


Gabrilowitsch Warmly Applauded 
as Soloist at Sunday 
Concert 


The Symphony Society of New York 
opened last Sunday the series of four con- 
certs which it will give in honor of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
birth. Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the assist- 
ing artist, and the program was as follows: 
Symphony III, Capriccio 
Brillant, Opus 22, Gabrilowitsch with orchestra; 
Canzonetta, from Quartet, E flat major, Opus 12, 


arranged for string orchestra; Variations Sérieuses, 
Gabrilowitsch; Overture, “ Fingal’ s Cave.” 


**Scotch”’ A minor; 


The orchestra was in splendid form and 
played with that refinement and finish which 
are essential to a proper interpretation of 
Mendelssohn. 

Gabrilowitsch repeated his excellent work 
of the day before in the “Capriccio Bril- 
lant” and in the variations again displayed 
his fine qualities as a virtuoso. He was 
at his best in the introduction to the 
“Capriccio.” 

The audience was good-sized, attentive 
and enthusiastic. It was especially gener- 
ous in applause to the pianist, and recalled 
him many times in the vain hope of an 
encore. 

A bust of the composer, entwined with 
laurel around the base, stood at the back 
of the stage, whence it might gaze upon the 
whole assemblage with that kindly look 
characteristic of all reproductions of the 
great man’s features. 





KNEISELS PLAY DESPITE COLD 





St. Louis to Hear Paderewski in Con- 
cert with Local Orchestra 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—In spite of the 
intense cold and the fact that the entire 
surrounding country is covered with snow- 
drifts, the Kneisel Quartet had a large 
audience on the occasion of its recital last 
Saturday evening. The quartet, which, as 
in previous years, was brought here under 
the auspices of the Union Musical Club, 
made its usual artistic success. 

The Symphony Orchestra will try to 
make up some of its deficit for the season 
by bringing Paderewski here for a con- 
cert. The Coliseum, the largest hall in the 
city, will be used. Owing to its size, it is 
probable that the deficit will be entirely 
made up, though the tickets will be sold at 
popular prices. This will be the Polish 
pianist’s first appearance here in connection 
with the orchestra. E. H. 





On February 10 at three o’clock, in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Adela Verne, pianist, will give a recital 
for the benefit of Mrs. Ballington Booth’s 
Prison Work under the auspices of Mrs. 
William J. Schieffelin, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, Miss Dorothy Whitney and 
others. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


Contrary to the published reports in the 
daily papers, there has been no renewal of 
trouble up at the Metropolitan between Mr. 
Andreas Dippel and Mr. Gatti-Casazza. The 
facts of the case are that Mr. Dippel was 
asked some questions by the committee ap- 
pointed by the directors to investigate the 
business condition of the opera house, and 
see what could be done to improve it. Mr. 
Dippel took the opportunity to hand in a 
full report regarding what his work had 
been, on which he based a claim for recog- 
nition. 

What action the directors will take can- 
not, of course, be predicated, but it can be 
said with absolute truth that Mr. Dippel’s 
services have been of such a character as 
to win the confidence and respect of the 
music-loving public, and particularly of op- 
era-goers, so that in the interests of the 
Metropolitan Opera House it is to be hoped 
that he will be treated with all possible con- 
sideration. 

While it is, of course, within the rights 
of the directors to take any action they see 
fit, or to take none, and leave the matter 
entirely in Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s hands, noth- 
ing could be more fatal to the best interests 
of the opera house than any course which 
would alienate the good-will of the large 
number of persons who have learned to re- 
spect Mr. Dippel not alone for what he has 
accomplished, but for his modest bearing, 
for the conservative attitude which he has 
adopted and for the steady policy which 
he has pursued of seeking no newspaper 
notoriety whatever. It certainly should be 
considered in his favor that at a very time 
when he was part of the storm center and 
the columns of the press were open to him, 
he kept quiet. 

As to whether Mr. Dippel’s services have 
been of value, there could be no better 
proof on the affirmative side than the re- 
cent production of “Die Meistersinger,” 
which was wholly his work with the ex- 
ception that the Italian chorus was used 
in the big street scene, together with the 
German chorus. 

While some of the principals in the opera 
were not up to the mark of former years 
the performance as a whole, taking the 
orchestra, chorus, mise-en-scene, was cer- 
tainly far above it. Mr. Carl Jorn, the new 
Walter, certainly made good, and while his 
voice is not as full and strong as that of 
some of his predecessors in the part, he 
made a distinct and very favorable impres- 
sion on the audience. He-sings with taste 
and discretion. 

Mme. Destinn’s performance was highly 
artistic, though lacking somewhat in the 
charm we are accustomed to associate with 
the part. Fritz Feinhals’ Hans Sachs was 
manly and interesting though toward the 
end his voice appeared tired, and he could 
not make us forget other eminent singers 
who have appeared in this role. The same 
holds good with some of the other roles, 
but on the whole the performance, the 
scenic effects, and particularly the playing 
of the orchestra, were all on such a superior 
plane as to show a distinct advance in 
the work being done at the Metropolitan, 
and for this we certainly must give Mr. 
Dippel due meed of praise. 

The performance of “Tannhauser,” this 
week, for which Mr. Dippel is also respon- 
sible, will be on the same high plane as that 


of “Die Meistersinger” and will go far to 
reassure lovers of German opera that the 
management of the Metropolitan is not ill- 
disposed to Wagner’s works. 

Mr. Dippel is understood to be working 
very hard on the forthcoming production 
of Smetana’s “Die Verkaufte Braut.” This 
opera is full of life and color. It is me- 
lodious, and I think will win so much pub- 
lic favor as to make a distinct hit. There 
will be characteristic Bohemian dances and 
costumes, and I understand the Bohemians 
in New York are going to make the first 
performance an event as they claim that 
Smetana is a Bohemian Mozart. 


* * * 


If Oscar Hammerstein isn’t happy, he 
ought to be. 

In the first place, whatever the merits of 
“Salomé,” the performance has proved suf- 
ficiently interesting, and so powerful, from 
a dramatic point of view, that the Manhat- 
tan is sure to be crowded every time it is 
given. 

Public curiosity has been stimulated to 
the utmost, and as Mr. Hammerstein’s 
artists and orchestra have combined to give 
a rendition of the work which is, as the 
Germans would say “colossal,” its vogue, 
for one season at least, is undoubted. 
Whether it will remain permanently in the 
répertoire, is a question that time alone can 
determine. 

Then Hammerstein ought to be happy 
because of the general uprising there has 
been to denounce the gross personal at- 
tack made upon him by some of the re- 
porters of the New York Press, which has 
also resulted in united action by the Mana- 
gers’ Association of New York, who have 
determined to withdraw their advertising 
from that paper, as an expression of their 
resentment at the treatment Mr. Hammer- 
stein received. 

I suppose you will give a more or less 
extended review of Strauss’s opera, so I 
will content myself by simply recording 
some of the conversation I heard as I left 
the house, while the audience was still en- 
gaged in calling out and applauding the 
principals. 

“Wouldn’t have missed it for a farm,” 
said one. “But two farms couldn’t make 
me see it again!” 

“Mary Garden is wonderful. I liked her 
better than Fremstad up to the last scene, 
where she has the head on the charger. 
There, I think, she fell down.” 

“Guess I'll sell my stock in Central. I 
see Harriman’s in, and I have no use for 
him.” 

“What did I think of it? Oh, it’s won- 
derful! But, gee whiz! Makes your hair 
stand on end!” 

“How do you think the market’s going?” 

“Mary’s dance was great, wasn’t it?” 

“Say, are you goin’ to Europe next 
Wednesday ?” 

“Don’t like the outlook for business, eh?” 

“Dalmorés’s Herod was a masterpiece, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Are you going up to Sherry’s or Del- 
monico’s ?” 

“How do you pronounce it? Is it ‘Sa- 
loom’ or ‘Sallomay’ or ‘Saloomay?’” 

“Blessed if I know!” 

“I feel as if I wanted a full quart of 
extra dry to steady my nerves!” 

“Was that Riccardo Martin up in the box 
with Mrs. Clarence Mackay?” 

“Hammerstein didn’t look sick, did he, 
when he came out?” 

“Did you understand the music? I 
didn’t. Seemed to me as if all the instru- 
ments were playing different tunes!” 

“IT hear that Taft is going to sweep out 
all the Roosevelt men.’ 

“I’ve seen some women that can dance 
that ‘cooche-cooche’ business better’n Mary 
Garden!” 

“I paid forty dollars for my two seats. 
Did I get my money’s worth? I don’t 
know—do you?” 

“We had a devil of a time getting in— 
street was blocked with carriages and autos. 
Suppose we'll have a devil of a time get- 
ting away!” 

These little bits will give you some idea 
of the feeling of the audience, as it came 
out—somewhat subdued, as if it wanted to 
think things over before it could come to 
any definite conclusion as to where it stood 
with relation to Strauss’s monumental 
work. 

* *> * 

It was to be expected that the English 

papers would not like the way our press 


handled Elgar’s Symphony, but it seems 
that the Canadian papers also take issue 
with us on the subject. The musical critic 
of the Montreal Herald is particularly of- 
fended with Mr. Finck, of the Evening 
Post, because he did not accept Mr. Elgar 
as a great composer, and so he declares that 
“The sneer would come with slightly bet- 
ter grace and more point if the United 
States had any composer who showed any 
signs of even approximating to greatness. 
The truth is, they have not.” 

Mr. Finck promptly replied: “But we 
have,” and then quotes “Horatic Parker, 
who has written choral works as good as 
Elgar’s; Paine, Chadwick, Foote, who have 
composed orchestral pieces as good as, if 
not better. However, American supremacy 
lies in the field of piano music and song.” 

Why the critic of the Montreal Herald 
should single out Mr. Finck in this matter 
I cannot say, except that Mr. Finck is the 
only New York critic whose articles he 
reads. Certain it is that the general tone 
of all the criticisms of the New York pa- 
pers, and even of the correspondence of the 
out-of-town papers that pay any attention 
to musical matters of importance, might 
be summed up as being kindly, but more 
or less unanimous in not regarding Mr. 
Elgar’s work as inspired or showing any 
distinct originality. 

Mr. Finck is quite right when he says 
that “in the field of piano music and song 
the late MacDowell towers miles above any 
Englishman because of the melodic fresh- 
ness, individuality and harmonic originality 
in his music, that no Englishman has ever 
equaled.” 

Then Mr. Finck takes up the question 
why England: has produced no great com- 

osers. He is inclined to think that whereas 
in all the other arts it has done well, Pu- 
ritanism which has been held responsible by 
some for it, will not answer the question, 
nor will the English devotion to sports, 
politics and commerce meet the issue, for 
the reason that if this were the cause it 
would apply equally to painting and litera- 
ture, in which the English have more than 
held their own with other nations. 

Mr. Finck believes, and I thoroughly 
agree with him, that the one great reason 
why the English have not excelled as com- 
posers is that the whole tendency of Eng- 
lish education has been for centuries the 
repression of emotion. Every English boy 
is taught that the manly thing is never to 
allow any emotion to escape him—to be 
calm under all conditions, and smoke a 
cigarette when he is shot at—as the British 
officers did in the Boer War. 

Mr. Finck might go a step farther, and 
state this is one of the reasons why Eng- 
lish singers are not as temperamentally 
adapted to great operatic works as are the 
French, the Germans, and especially the 
Italians, who are all more or less accus- 
tomed to gesticulation in ordinary conver- 
sation. When they are talking or arguing 
about anything, their faces light up, their 
arms are going, even their legs—their whole 
bodies, indeed, express the emotions they 
endeavor to convey in speech—whereas the 
Englishman will sit stolidly while he is 
detailing the most horrible and terrible ex- 
periences; in fact, he would not judge it 
to be “good form” to become energetic 
in expression. 

The grace of movement which charac- 
terizes foreigners, especially women, when 
they are on the stage is almost wholly ab- 
sent on the English stage (I mean the dra- 
matic stage) simply because the foreign 
girl is permitted, by custom, freedom of 
gesticulation. She has inherited it from 
her ancestors, while the English girl is 
taught at her boarding school to keep her 
arms glued to her side—inasmuch as that 
is the proper attitude for a young lady to 
take under all conditions, even including a 
proposal of marriage! 


* * * 


Paderewski is with us again. There will 
be crowded houses at every one of his per- 
formances. His popularity is just as great 
as ever, and while some claim that his art 
is not what it used to be, his vogue is cer- 
tainly no less than it ever was, in spite of 
the serious efforts made in some quarters, 
notably by one disreputable musical sheet, 
to injure him by all kinds of scurrilous at- 
tacks, 

Attacks on great artists never amount to 
much, except perhaps to hurt their feelings. 
On the other hand, they inspire their 


friends to redoubled efforts to show their 
regard and their affection. 

It is curious that the moment Paderew- 
ski appears in this country the papers are 
full of stories about him, especially about 
his carrying a hair mattress around with 
him, with which to meet the demands of 
the young ladies who want locks of his 
hair. They used to say, you know, that 
he carried around a whole lot of wigs of 
the same color as his own hair, from which 
he used to chip pieces for the young ladies 
who wrote to him, and that he used up one 
wig a month, on an average. 

Then, there are a good many witty stories 
ascribed to Paderewski, some of which are 
true, and some are not. One of these is 
to the effect that when a young society man 
who had won a great reputation at sale was 
praised by the pianist for his clever play- 
ing, he said that it was indeed different 
from Paderewski’s performance. 

“Oh,” Paderewski is said to have replied, 
“the difference between us is perfectly clear. 
You are a dear soul who plays polo, while 
I am a poor Pole who plays solo!” 

“a 


A movement to place the Philharmonic 
Society on a permanent basis, similar to 
that of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
by raising a guarantee fund of $100,000 a 
year, is making headway. The idea, of 
course, is to give the members of the or- 
ganization permanent employment at re- 
munerative rates during the season. Part 
of the plan is to send the Orchestra out 
to Brooklyn, Philadelphia and other musical 
centers. Naturally such a course would go 
far to raise the standard of the perform- 
ances. 

Walter Damrosch is understood to be hos- 
tile to the idea regarding it as a reflection 
upon his organization. I think Mr. Dam- 
rosch is mistaken. Rather, he should re- 
joice to see public-spirited citizens going 
into a movement to recognize the Philhar- 
monic as a valuable educational force. 

New York has grown so, as well as other 
cities, in wealth and in love for music, that 
two such organizations can exist if they 
are properly supported. 

* * * 

I think Musicat America had something 
to do with stirring up the present row in 
the Rubinstein Club, which has split that 
organization in two. 

There are uglv stories of “graft” and 
of a lack of proper accounting of finances, 
which have finally gotten into the papers, 
though they have been the common talk 
of social circles for some time past. 

The other day a small crowd was collect- 
ed for some reason or other, outside one 
of the uptown apartment houses on Broad- 
way, near the Park. 

“What’s the matter?” 

A wag, going by, replied: 

“That’s where Riccardo Martin, the young 
American tenor, lives. The report has got 
out that the directors of the Metropolitan 
have presented him with a check for a thou- 
sand dollars, in recognition of the extra 
work he has done lately—that’s the ‘graft- 
ers’ waiting to get their share of the pro- 
ceeds |” 

Writing about Martin reminds me of a 
humorous incident. Two or three weeks 
ago, when “Pagliacci’ was given, Martin 
sang Canio to Geraldine Farrar’s Nedda— 
I think for the first time. He sang well, 
but was not altogether at ease in the rdle. 

Just at the last, when at a dramatic cli- 
max he is supposed to stab Nedda, he com- 
pletely forgot himself. The result was that 
Farrar whispered to him frantically: 

“Stab ant Stab me!” 

Such was the carrying power of the 
whisper that it was heard up in the top 
gallery. 

This reminds me of a scene in a melo- 
drama, some years ago, where the hero has 
to shoot the villain at the last moment, but 
on this occasion forgot his pistol. 

When the climax came, and no shot was 
forthcoming, the villain with immense pres- 
ence of mind, suddenly put his hands over 
his stomach, and exclaimed in agonized ac- 
cents : 

“My Gawd, I’m poisoned!” And with 
that, fell to the floor, a corpse. 

You see, there are many ways by which 
villains may be disposed of successfully. 

Your MEPHISTO. 





The premiére of Massenet’s “Bacchus,” 
scheduled for this season at the Paris 
Opéra, has been postponed till next October. 
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RVENTFUL WEEK AT 
MANHATTAN OPERA 


Old Favorites Lose Nothing by 
“‘ Salome’s ” Popularity——Mr. 
Carnegie an Auditor 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, Jan. 2 —“Otello”; Mmes. La- 
ia, Doria; MM. Zenatello, Sammarco, 
Venturini, Montanari, de Segurola, 
Crabbé, Zuro. 

Thursday, Jan. 28—‘‘Salomé”: Mmes. Gar- 
den, oria, Severina, Tancredi; MM. 
Dalmorés, Dufranne, Vallés, de Segurola, 
Crabbé, Sellav, Venturini, Montanari, 
Daddi, Collin, Malfatti, de Grazia, Fos- 
setta. 

Friday, Jan. 29—‘Rigoletto’’: Mmes. Tet- 
razzini, Ponzano, Severina, Hayes; MM. 
Constantino, Rénaud, Arimondi, Fossetta, 
Cacici, Reschiglian, Venturini. % 

Saturday, Jan. 30—Matinée—“Salomé”’. 
Evening—‘‘Cavalieria Rusticana’’: Mmes. 
Agostinelli, Marsika-Aldrich; MM. Con- 
stantino, Crabbé. “I Pagliacci”: Mme. 
Zeppilli; MM. Taccani, Sammarco, Crabbé. 
“Ta Mort de Cléopatre’: Mme. Valéry 
(danseuse). ; . vi 

Monday, Feb. 1—‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’: 
Mmes. Labia, Severina, Mariska-Aldrich; 
MM. Constantino, Crabbé. “Crispino e la 
Comare”: Mmes. Tetrazzini, Severina; 
MM. Gianoli-CGalletti, Sammarco, Ari- 
mondi, Venturini, Fossetta, Pierucci. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3—‘Salomé.” 











The week at the Manhattan has been 
notable for features within features. Of 
course, the most important event was the 
production on Thursday evening of “Sa- 
lomé,” d@ la Frangaise, noticed in detail 
elsewhere in this issue. But after the cur- 
tain had touched the boards for the last 
time, the stage hands had begun their work 
of destroying the walls of Herod’s palace 
and the head of Jokanaan had been stored 
in the “property room,” there came to 
pass something of supreme importance in 
the history of the terrible “opera war.” 

As Mary Garden returned to the wings 
from the last recall, Oscar Hammerstein 
walked up to her, took both her hands in 
his and uttered one word: “Sublime. 

This was more than “Mary” could stand, 
the tears gushed from her eyes, and throw- 
ing her arms around his neck she mur- 
mured: “I love you; I know I do.” 

“Salomé” was repeated on Saturday 
afternoon to a crowded, awed house of 
4,000 people, and was announced for last 
Wednesday evening. ; 

Some doubts had been entertained 
whether or not Mary Garden actually 
kissed the papier-maché severed head of 
Jokanaan. On Saturday her osculations 
dispelled any such speculations. 





AN ORGANIST and choirmaster, teacher 

of piano, organ and theory of music, 
pupil of Richard Burmeister, W. Wolsten- 
holme and others, desires a church position or 
position as instructor in a college or school. 
Excellent references. Address “F,’’ 236 
South Queen Street, York, Pa. 








ARE YOU TRYING TO ARRANGE 


AN AMERICAN 
PROGRAM? 


One that is of the highest quality at every 

int, that shows American composers at their 

st; that is full of originality, imagination, 
beauty; that avoids triviality and sentimen- 
tality as it would avoid the plague; that contains 
some works distinctly characteristic of America? 
Why not try the following 


PROGRAM 


PIANO.—Nocturn; Impromptu; Noble Kreider. 
Intermezzo; Carillon; A Legend; Arne Oldberg. 

SONGS FOR BARITONE.—Drake'’s Drum; 
Arthur Farwell. Take, O Take Those Lips Away; 
Is She Not Pure Gold; John Beuch. Sea Dirge; 
Frederic Ayres. Pirate Song; Henry Gilbert. 

PLANO —Negro Episode; Henry Gilbert. Im- 
pressions of the Wa-Wan Ceremony: a, Nearing 
the Village; b, Song of Approach; c, Song of Peace; 
d, Choral; Navajo War Benes: Arthur Farwell. 

SONGS FOR SOPRANO.—Salammbo’'s Invo- 
cation to Tanith; Faery Song; Henry Guibert. 
Zunian Lullaby; Sunrise Call of the Zunis; Carlos 
Troyer. Where the Bee Sucks; Frederic Ayres. 
Israfel; Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Other American programs onnnen? on request. 
The Wa-Wan Press selects carefully from the 
works of many American composers. The above 
works are selected carefully from the Wa-Wan 
Press. All works sent on approval. Catalogues 
for all. , 


THE WA-WAN PRESS 


NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 








After it was all over, one old opera and 
concert-goer said: “I’ve forgiven Strauss 
his ‘Domestic’ symphony.” 

Wednesday evening “Otello,” with Labia 
as Desdemona, and the other parts filled 
by the regular cast, was repeated to a mod- 
erately large audience. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that two 
performances showing the rapid strides 
New York is making toward perfection of 
ensemble in operatic productions should 
have been given on the same night at the 
rival opera houses. 

Labia was an excellent Desdemona in 
every respect, but why! oh, why! did she 
disfigure her native loveliness by wearing 
a yellow wig? 

Zenatello, Sammarco and the others re- 
peated their fine work of previous per- 
formances of this masterpiece of Verdi's 
late period. Paderewski, just on shore, 
was in one of the proscenium boxes. 

The pendulum took a long, sharp swing 
on Thursday night, when ultra-modern 
“Salomé” was followed by melodious, old- 
fashioned “Rigoletto.” 

The admirers of Italian operas were out 
in force as if to show that there was still 
a crying need for the favorites which their 
grandparents considered the culmination of 
musical art. 

Tetrazzini, of course, was Gilda, and 
beautifully she sang, but when it came to a 
repetition of “Caro Nome,” which the ap- 
plause @ la Italienne justified, for once in 
her life her voice went back on her, and 
she broke on the last note. But the au- 
dience didn’t care, and tried hard to break 
the “no second-encore” rule. 

Constantino was a good Duke, and he, 
too, had to satisfy the desire for encores 
in “Donna e Mobile.” 

The greatest artistic work of the evening 
was Rénaud’s Jester. He was splendid 
vocally, and his acting was tne best char- 
acterization of the part most of us had 
seen. The feature of the evening was the 
unusual number of curtain and scene calls. 

Andrew Carnegie made his first appear- 
ance at this house, but refused Press Rep- 
resentative Guard’s invitation to call on 
“Oscar” behind the scenes. He promised, 
however, to call again. 

Another variety of “feature” was in store 
for the audience of Saturday evening. 
Gaetano Scognamiglio wielded the con- 
ductor’s baton for the first time in New 
York. He came through wonderfully well, 
considering he had had no rehearsal. Agos- 
tinelli made her first appearance here as 
Santuzza. Her presentation was creditable 
vocally and dramatically, although along 
conventional lines. The other parts in the 
triple bill were in competent and familiar 
hands. 

Monday evening “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
was repeated with Labia as Santusza, who 
presented the peasant girl in all the native 
roughness of her kind. 

The performance in general was not up 
to the standard of this house. Constantino 
was more old-fashioned than usual and 
the male chorus was frequently off the 
pitch. Mariska-Aldrich was, as usual, beau- 
tiful to hear, but her acting is yet lacking 
somewhat in freedom. Crabbé, full of 
energy, vocally and histrionically, saved 
the evening. 

In “Crispino e la Comare,” which fol- 
lowed, the familiar and popular cast was 
at its best, and was rewarded with enthu- 
siastic applause for their excellent singing 
and comedy work. 





Cecile Buek in Chattanooga 


Cecile Buek, the young soprano, has re- 
turned from Chattanooga, Tenn., where she 
sang at a private musicale at the home of 
Mrs. E. G. Richmond. Her selections were 
given with fine dramatic effect, and won 
for her a reception that is only accorded 
great artists. Miss Buek will, with Dudley 
Buck, Jr., give a song recital in Montclair 
Club Hall, Montclair, N. J., on February 9. 
The accompanist will be Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, 





Cleveland Orchestra “Pop” Concert 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 30.—The third “Pop” 
concert of the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
the direction of Emil Ring, presented Cla- 
rice Balas, a local pianist who is well 
equipped technically and musically, as the 
soloist. The orchestral program contained 
Glinka’s “Ruslan and Ludmilla” overture, 
Liszt’s “Tasso,” MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose,” which had to be repeated, and a 
Strauss waltz. 





Mrs. Thomas Tapper, pianist, was sched- 
uled as the assisting artist at the Kneisel 
Quartet concert at Wallace Hall, Newark, 
N. J., last Thursday evening.’ The pro- 
gram included Schubert’s “Forellen” Quin- 
tet. 


JORN, NEW TENOR, 


PROVES HIS WORTH 


Memorable Performance of ‘Die 





Meistersinger’’ at the 
Metropolitan 





WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, Jan. 27—‘“Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg’’: Mmes. Destinn, Homer; 
MM, Feinhals, Blass, Boyer, Schubert, 
Goritz, Mithlmann, Delwary, Koch, Sin- 
dermann, Triebner, Waterous, Ld6tzsch, 
Jérn, Reiss, Ananian. 

Thursday, Jan. 28—‘“Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”; mes. di Pasquali, Woehning; 
MM. Bonci, Amato, Rossi, Bada, Be- 
deschi. 

Friday, Tan. 29—“‘La Wally’: Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Ranzenberg, L’Huillier; MM. Mar- 
tin, Amato, Campanari, Rossi. 

Saturday, Jan. 30—Matinée—“I] Trova- 
tore”’: mes, Eames, Homer, Mattfeld; 
MM. Martin, Campanari. Evening— 
“Faust’’: Mmes. Farrar, Fornia, Matt- 
feld; MM. Caruso, Noté, Didur, Ananian. 

Monday, Feb. 2—‘‘La Bohéme”: Mmes. 
Sembrich, L’Huillier; MM. Bonci, Amato, 
Didur, Rossi, Ananian, Paterna, Bada, 
Missiano, Tecchi. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3—‘‘Manon”’: Mmes. Far- 
rar, Sparkes, Van Dyck, Mattfeld, 
L’Huillier; MM. Caruso, Scotti, Noté, 
Bégué, Reiss, Bozzano, Cibelli, Paterna. 











There have been no musical sensations at 
the Metropolitan Opera House during the 
past week, but nearly every performance 
has had some feature to make it memorable. 

Wednesday evening “Die Meistersinger” 


was given for the second time this year, 
with the same cast, except that Blass took 
Hinckley’s place as Pégner. Jorn (pro- 
nounced Yearn) was in better voice, and 
seemed to have become accustomed to his 
new surroundings. He is, probably, the 
finest German tenor that has sung here 
since the days of Max Alvary. 

Destinn, although her voice had at times 
a harsh, brittle sound, was on the whole a 
most satisfactory Eva. Feinhals was pleas- 
ing as the cobbler-poet, but the memory of 
the great Fischer is too fresh in our minds 
to allow comparisons. Blass’s Pogner was 
less vital than Hinckley’s. Hertz, who con- 
ducted, deserves unstinted praise. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” drew a good 
house Thursday evening. De Pasquali, who 

, has appeared only a few times at the Met- 
ropolitan, and generally in Sunday concerts, 
but with great success always, in the title 
role aroused enthusiasm which ran riot 
after the “Mad Scene,” and was only sub- 
dued by hisses. 

“La Wally,” the only opera by Catalani 
ever heard in the United States, was re- 
peated on Friday night, with the regular 
cast. The performance had no wnusual 
features. The audience was small and 
undemonstrative. 

The opera on Saturday afternoon was 
“Tl Trovatore.” The singers in the cast 
were all familiar in their parts. Young 
Martin aroused much enthusiasm by his 
spirited singing of Manrico. The audience 
was large. Spetrino conducted. 

The evening bill was a special perform- 
ance of “Faust” for the benefit of the 
French Hospital. 

Monday evening saw the beginning of 
Sembrich’s farewell week. The opera was 
“La Bohéme,” in which she has appeared 
many times during the last six years, and 
for which she has undoubtedly made a high 
place in the répertoire of the Metropoli- 
tan. She was in fine vocal condition, and 
her interpretation gave no evidence of a 
necessity for her professional retirement. 
Bonci, also, was in splendid form, and 
threw into the part of Rodolfo all the 
beauty of his voice and impassioned style. 

L’Huillier, who took the part of Musetta 
at short notice, in place of Miss Sparkes, 
who was indisposed, gave an exceptionally 
humorous interpretation of her part, but 
was vocally unsatisfactory. 

A revival of “Manon” was announced 
for Wednesday evening. 





Mme. Zeisler with the N. Y. Symphony 


Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave 
New Yorkers the pleasure of hearing her 
once more at the concert of the Symphony 
Society of New York, at Carnegie Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, February 2. The 
concert was the third festival performance 
of the Mendelssohn Centennial, and Mme. 
Zeisler played the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in G minor. In these days of Leschetizky 
pupils, with their prevailing attitude and 
style of playing, Mme. Zeisler is a unique 

















sessos BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER =:=-> 


Personal Address 5749 Woodlawn Avenue. Chicago 





For all Particulars, Terms, Dates. Etc.. address HENRY WOLFSOHN 131 E. 17th St. New York 


figure at the pianoforte. She site so close 
to the keyboard, almost leaning over it, 
with her arms close to her side, so that 
one wonders how she finds freedom for 
the motion of her hands. She brought the 
fine and delicate artistry that we have 
learned to expect of her to bear upon the 
work in hand, which & one not frequently 
heard. There is little more to say about a 
Mendelssohn concerto than that it is— 
Mendelssohnian. In the last movement, 
Mendelssohn and Mme. Zeisler were both 
at their best. It is seldom that we hear 
more clean-cut playing from ‘any artist; 
we are always certain that Mme. Zeisler 
will play with the rarist of grace, the finest 
of shading, and the most perfect finish, and 
we are never disappointed. She is an in- 
veterate learner of concertos, undertaking 
mew ones every year. The program con- 
tained also the Italian Symphony, the 
Scherzo from Octet for Strings, the Spring 
Song, arranged by Guirand, and the Wed- 
ding March. Aside from a few lapses in 
precision, the orchestra played with spirit. 
But—a truce to Mendelssohn programs. 
Let us hope that Mendelssohn will not 
have another centennial for a long time. 





New York Teachers’ Convention 


The annual convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the College of the City of New 
York on June 29, 30 and July rt. 

The officers of the association are: Ed- 
mund Severn, No. 131 West Fifty-sixth 
street, president; J. Warren Andrews, No. 
4 West Seventy-sixth street, general vice- 
president; Anna Laura Johnson, No. 102 
West Sixty-ninth street, secretary; Frank 
F. Shearer, Lockport, N. Y., treasurer. The 
program committee is Perry Averill, chair- 
man, No. 220 West Fifty-ninth street; Ed- 
ward Berge, No. 119 West Twenty-eighth 
street, and Dr. J. Christopher Marks, No. 
133 East Forty-seventh street. 





New Books on Music 


Lawrence Gilman has collected in book 
form several essays previously published 
in various magazines and sends them out 
under the title, “Aspects of Modern Opera.” 
The studies concern principally Puccini, 
Debussy and Strauss. The John Lane 
Company is the publisher. 

“Maurice Guest,” by Henry Handel 
Richardson is a novel of music study in 
Germany. It is published by Duffield & 
Company, 





De Reszke Hears American Pupils 


Lonpon, Feb. 2.—Jean de Reszke took 
tea at the Queen’s invitation at Bucking- 
ham Palace to-day. He came to London 
to hear his pupils, the American singers, 
Mrs. Salzmann-Stevens and Mrs. Frease 
Green, who have been appearing in grand 
opera at Covent Garden, and was delighted 
at their success. 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











LAST SONATA RECITAL 


MR. AND MRS. 


DAVID MANNES 


DAVID BELASCO’S 


STUYVESANT THEATRE 
4th St., n’r Broadway Sun, evening at 8.30 


FEBRUARY 7th 


PROGRAM: Handel, Sonata in D major; Beethoven. 
Sonata in A major, op. 47 (Kreutzer Sonata): Brahms 
Sonata in D minor, op. 108. ; 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Direction: : : MRS. FRANCES SEAVER 
Tickets, 50c. to $1.25 at 1 W. 34th St.. Room 505 








MISS CAROLYN BEEBE 
M. EDOUARD DETHIER 


will give THREE SONATA RECITALS 
For Piano and Violin, 

In the Ballroom of the Hotel Plaza 
On Monday Afternoon, February Eighth 
Monday Afternoon, February Fiftessth 

At Three-Thirty O’Clock 

Tuesday Evening, Febraary Twenty-Third 
At Eight-Thirty O'Clock 

Course Ticket $5.00, Single Ticket $2.00 


May be obtained from the Manager, Miss Cedelis 
M. Cox, 138 Fitth Ave. Telephone, 3450 Chelsea. 














TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 23 
ANNUAL PIANO RECITAL 


=~° TECKTONIUS 


Plaza Hotel Ball Room, New York 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA, isti 
Management J. E. FRANCKE, 1402 Bene isting 
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REVIVING THE MUSIC OF 





The Schola Cantorum of Paris a 
Unique Institution —Guilmant, 
the Organist, and Vincent d’Indy, 
the Composer, Interested in This 
Work 


Paris, Jan. 20.—When Blanche 
name is mentioned in Paris it is invariably 
as “A product of the Schola Cantorum.” 
Almost every one who loves music for its 
own sake has wandered over 
Seine, or across the Luxembourg Gardens 
into the narrow and very Parisian little 
street of St. Jacques where the Schola is 
cloistered behind grey stone walls, at least 
once in his or her career, to hear this re- 
markable young woman pianist who holds 


Selva’s 


across the 


a unique position in the Paris musical 
world. 
The Schola is, indeed, her alma mater, 


and the Schola remains still sufficient to 
her. A discovery, a protegé—one might al- 
most say an artistic creation of Vincent 
d’Indy—Mlle. Blanche Selva lives, it would 
seem, by the ideal which he has raised for 
his group of workers, which is the Schola 
Cantorum., 

“Let us not mistake that which we are 
seeking in our work,” he said in his dedi- 
catory address on the occasion of the instal- 
lation in the Rue St. Jacques; “it is not 
profit. Neither is it personal glory, result 
ephemeral and without importance. No; 
we must aim higher, we must look further. 
The real object of art is to educate, to lift 
gradually the understanding of humanity, to 
serve; in a word, in the sense of the sub- 
lime phrases that Wagner puts into the 
mouth of the repentant Kundry in the third 
act of ‘Parsifal.’” 

Mlle. Selva has just finished a series of 
four concerts, all consecrated to the works 
of Beethoven. She will play again on the 
28th of this month. There is probably no 
pianist living with a larger, if as large, a 
répertoire 4s Selva’s. One may almost say 
that she plays everything; and except for 
the big works of Bach and the very modern 
and unmemorizable stuffs, she always plays 
without notes. 

It is difficult for a stranger to understand 
why Mlle. Selva, with her great gift and her 
extraordinary mastery of the technique and 
the spirit of her art, is not an artist whose 
name figures’ in tall, luminous type in the 
affiches of Paris and, indeed, of the world. 
But knowing the Schola is knowing the 
reason why. 

In its seclusion, in its almost religious 
ardor and devotion to the ideal of truth, in 
the close seriousness of teachers and stu- 
dents, and their unconsciousness of the 
world outside its ancient convent walls, the 
Schola Cantorum has been and perhaps is 
to the art of music what the Pasteur Insti- 
tute has been to science. The school is an 
outgrowth of the famous organization of 
the Chanteurs de Saint Gervais, founded by 
M. Charles 3ordes, who, disgusted 
with the state of the music in the churches 
of France, set fervently to work to restore 
the Gregorian chant. This alone has 
proved one of the most significant musical 
influences of the present century, the results 
of which are not yet half realized. 

“In enlarging the circle of his investiga- 


tions,” to quote from an old number of a 
Parisian review, “M. Bordes’ went 
from discovery to discovery. An _ entire 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 





THE SCHOLA CANTORUM OF PARIS 


music, unknown, buried in the necropolis of 
old libraries, fascinated him, captivated his 
admiration, solicited him to bring it back 
to light and life. And it was not only re- 
ligious music which offered itself to be 
resurrected. The Middle Age, the Renais- 
sance of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had a music as they had an archi- 
tecture and a literature. Without neglect- 
ing their restoration of the primitive re- 
ligious chants, the Chanteurs de Saint Ger- 
vais applied themselves to the resurrection 
of this interesting ‘musique profane’ of the 
Middle Ages, thereby becoming more and 
more prolific until their group finally en- 
gendered the Schola Cantorum. 

“For this M. Bordes sought the aid of 
Alexander Guilmant and Vincent d’Indy, 
and under their triple direction a complete 
corps of professors was assembled for in- 
struction in individual and in choral sing- 
ing, for instrumental execution in solo and 
in orchestra, and in composition.” 

M. Bordes had exactly thirty-seven 
francs fifty, which is the equivalent of less 
than $8, when he first installed the Schola 
Cantorum in a tiny old house in the Rue 
Stanislas, not far from the present site of 
the American Art Association. The school 
grew almost beyond expectation, and in 1902 
it was moved to its present position in the 
narrow old Roman street in the heart of the 


Latin Quarter. This archaic house was 
built by the English }enedictine monks in 
1640. The body of James IT, king of Eng- 


land, was deposited there in 1701, and later 
that of his daughter, Marie Louise Stuart 
During the revolution it served as a prison. 

“While at the Conservatoire,” to quote 
again from a_ serious and non-partisan 
French journal, “the atmosphere is satu 
rated with frivolity—a sort of haunt of 
seduction and pleasure, where art is gen- 
erally more of a pretext than an end, it is 
gravity that one senses everywhere at this 
school in the convent of the Benedictine 
monks. In the rooms, around the walls, 
under the trees of the garden, there floats 
a wave of serenity, of detachment, of pious | 
ardor which filled the hearts of the ancient 
religionists. Music is not treated as an in 





THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


ELOCUTION 


MUSI 


MODERN 
LANGUACES 


Its broad plan of education, the unquestione’ superiority of its faculty, the uniform success as teachers and 
executants of its graduates have given to the College a pre-eminent re; yutation as AN INSTITUTION OF THE 
HIGHEST ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR, where students are surrounded with a thoroughly musical atmos- 


phere, ani every encouragerient is offerei towar.l 


Address COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNAT! 


ORMSBY 


TENOR 


AZPns 





1 East 42d Street, 


CHAS. 


their success in the protession. 
Elm Street, Next te Memorial Hall 


ORATORIO 
Personal Address, 180 Claremont Ave. 


CINCINRATI, OHIO 
CONCERT RECITAL 


Tel. 4773 Morningside 
MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL @® JONES 
New York 


Water DAMROSCH 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Annual Western Tour, January, 


’09; Festival Tour, Apriland May, ’09. 


Soloists: CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY, REED MILLER. 
Alto and Bass to be announced. 








toxicant to the senses, but as an expression 
of emotion, of interior exaltation which 
ennobles and spiritualizes the sensations of 
beauty. A veritable aesthetic fervor seems 
to animate with a sort of sacred fire the 
professors and pupils who give themselves 
to the cult of music in this deserted con- 
vent. And that is why the murmur of en- 
tangled melodies at counter-time, which the 
walls exhale all the day long, gives to this 
old building its character of sanctuary.” 
Loutse LLEWELLYN. 


Miss Ormaby see Festival Tour 


Louise Ormsby, the successful soprano, 
has just been booked by her managers, 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones, as soprano for 
the Spring festival tour of six weeks with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. In 
addition Miss Ormsby will fill engage- 
ments in Chicago with the Apollo Club, 
February 22 and 23, in “Elijah.” Febru- 
ary 8, Pittsfield, Mass, “Creation”; Febru 
ary 17, Indianapolis, recita:; February 19, 
Jacksonville, Ill., recital. 





The sum of $450,000 has been appropri- 


ated for the reconstruction of Dres¢«n’s 
Royal Opera House. It occupied e'ght 
years, 1870 to 1878, in building. 


SYMPHONY BUILT ON 
HISTORY OF POLAND 


Paderewski’s New Composition Said 
to Be a Work of Monu- 
mental Character 





When Paderewski arrived here from 
England last week, he brought with him 
the long-expected and eagerly-awaited sym- 
phony which was first announced for per- 
formance ago. On account of 
his extensive tours he had found it im- 
possible to devote time to it until last 


Summer, and the final copies of the parts 
were only made last month. 

“The symphony is a work of monument- 
al character,” declared W. E. Walter, of 
Boston. “It was inspired by the fortieth 
anniversary of the Polish Revolution of 
1863-64, and the composer has written it 
as a tribute to his native land. In its 
present form it has three movements and 
is complete as it is, but Paderewski con- 
templates inserting a scherzo between the 
second and third movements. As it stands 
the work will consume about an hour and 
a quarter in performance. The first move- 
ment seeks to give expression to the heroic 
past of Poland and in the second the com- 
poser tries to express the lyric of his race. 
The last movement is a symphonic poem 
in itself and for this the composer has 
made a definite program treating of the 
revolution which he remembers distinctly, 
although but a small child when it oc 
curred. 

“A full modern orchestra is used and in 
addition to the instruments found in such 
a band, Mr. Paderewski has added three 
sarrusophones—an instrument which is a 
distant relative of the saxophone, and a 
new instrument of percussion which he in- 
vented himself. He calls it a tonitruone 
and it is designed to give the effect of dis- 
tant thunder.” 

The first performance of this symphony 
will be by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Max Fiedler in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, at the public rehearsal on Friday after- 
noon, February 12. The first performance 
in New York will be given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, 
on Thursday evening, February 18. 


two years 





Carl Fiqué, of Brooklyn, gave his usual 
Monday afternoon lecture-recital in the 
music hall of the Academy on January 25, 
to the usual large and interested audience. 
His subject was “Gétterdammerung.” 
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What Is Being Done in Los Angeles to 
Encourage Good Music in Public 
Schools 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

No doubt many of your readers will be 
interested in the work that is being done in 
Los Angeles to foster a love and apprecia- 
tion of music in the public schools. We 
have had two series of concerts; one in 
each of the high schools and one in the 
grade schools, or rather, for the grade 
schools, as we had to rent a downtown 
theater for those, as there was no audi- 
torium convenient that we could get. Both 
of the high school concerts were managed 
by the Board of Control of the respective 
schools and have made money for the 
schools and have also given engagements 
to the local artists that they would not 
have received but for this agitation. 

About $1,200 worth of engagements were 
obtained for the resident artists, and they 
have made good in all instances and proven 
my contention that for the money you get 
more from the local man than you do the 
visitor when you consider the price you 
have to pav 

It has done more, it has made us have 
programs from the singers in English, and 
that is the main thing, from my point of 
view, excepting the fact that all these con- 
certs have been paid for by the pupils. 
Thus they realize that music is not a char- 
ity, but a business. It has brought the 
people to realize that we can have concerts 
of the best music, acceptably given by mu- 
sicians living right here, and that they make 
their living as artists. It will be a long 
time before America gets sensible from 
a musical standpoint, as the bulk of the 
managers are all saying we must have mu- 
sicians from abroad. When we use as 
much discernment in our music as we do in 
our drama we will have the same results. 

English singers are rare for the reason 
that they are practicing every other lan- 
guage in the world but English, and then 
they wonder why they cannot be under- 
stood. The singing of English would make 
the public insist that they understand the 
words which they do not now, for the rea- 
~ son that they do not know the various 
foreign languages that the singers are try- 
ing to sing, hence they cannot discrimi- 
nate. But you let a singer sing in English, 
and if they cannot understand what he says 
they will immediately insist that he learn 
to enunciate and the whole matter is sim- 
plified. 

We have a bill before the California 
Legislature asking for the appointment of 
an Art Commission, to consist of the Gov- 
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ernor, State Superintendent of Schools and 
a commissioner to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, said commissioner to arrange for in- 
terpretive recitals in the schools of the 
State, of music, literature and art, the art 
lectures to be illustrated by stereoptican 
views. 

Where the schools are so small that they 
cannot pay for the artists themselves we 
would send phonograph records with ex- 
planatory notes to the school, where they 
can be read by the teacher and the recital 
given just as though the singer were there. 
Where concerts are given under the auspices 
of this board 10 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts of such concerts shall be paid into 
the State Treasury for the paying back 
of the money advanced for the creation of 
the board. 

The Art Commission shall visit as rapid- 
ly as possible every county in the State and 
organize the school forces in this educa- 
tional movement and arrange for the art- 
ists who will give the recitals. In this way 
the whole State can be welded together in 
one grand art uplift. It is no dream, but 
a perfectly practical business scheme, and 
one that should be carried out by the State 
for the good of the State, and one that 
must have for its manager a man or wom- 
an who is heart and soul in this scheme. 

I have yet to talk to a single educator 
or any one else that has not admitted that 
my plan was fine, and only needed the 
money to carry it out to make it a suc- 
cess. 

The only way to make our people appre- 
ciate music is to start when they are young 
and keep at it until they unconsciously are 
grounded in what is good. The same with 
art and literature, But they have more 
chance, as they are in printed form where 
any one who reads can see what is to be 
had, and now that the phonograph has 
brought all the best singers and musicians 
of the world to our very doors there is 
no vood reason why we should not have 
everything that is the best in our schools. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES FARWELL Epson. 
Mr. Wengerd Replies on the Patriotism 
vs. Merit Question 


New Concorp, O., Jan. 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusitcaAL AMERICA: 

I have already been granted considerable 
valuable space in your paper with a former 
letter which was reviewed in your edito- 
rial of last week. It is to clear myself of 
what seems to be a misinterpretation of 
portions of my letter, and if it were not 
for the wide circulation given my letter 
through your paper, I assure yoy I would 
not bother you with another. 

I am fully aware that many articles have 
been written in the past decade on patriot- 
ism for American music and musicians, 
and that my letter is only a “drop in the 
bucket,” but is it not the continuous drop- 
ping that fills the bucket and finally over- 
flows it? 

It might interest you to know that while 
the writer is at present isolated in a small 
town, putting all his energy and ability 
(which is small enough) in the develop- 
ment of Muskingum Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, he has trodden Wall street with its 
towering walls of gold, trotted up and 
down gay Broadway several times and 
heard a few warblings; also sniffed the 
perfume from several roses in beautiful 
Los Angeles; swallowed enough of desert 
sand to make him a “weighty matter”: 
then cleared his lungs with a whiff of 
Rocky Mountain air; and last, but not 
least, has heard all the ungodly noises and 
one or two godly in Chicago. Yes, and 
has learned “Brotherly Love” from con- 
tact with the Philadelphians. 

Then to see if this “Blind Patriotism” 
would wash off, I waded the “pond” and 
one day landed in Antwerp where the first 
really intelligent thing that greeted me 
was the man of brotherly love who came 
down from the side of a building and of- 
fered me his box of rolled oats. 

When I came to, I found myself ex- 
amining a spot in the side of a really 
very ordinary hill where Richard Wagner 
says his dragon stayed, and still is, I be- 
lieve; but it was not his “receiving day,” 
so I was not admitted. To make it short, 
I spent several days in seeing Berlin, 
Dresden, Leipsic, etc.; went up and down 
several small hills in Switzerland: had 
some fun in Paris, and with a run and 
jump over the channel, I landed in old 
London, where I got mixed up in the 
fog. After this I found myself floating in 
the air, and was one day caught in a swift 
current which carried me westward, letting 
me down at New York. 

I confess that I gave a shout when I 
touched, and I do not mind being classed 
as a “Patriot-Shouter,” but I do not think 
I should be classed as a “Blind Patriot,” 
and my former letter as being a “narrow- 


minded view of the so-called foreign in- 
vasion.” 

I think I made it clear that we owe our 
musical development to Europe, and that 
the foreign artist is not to be blamed be- 
cause he is invading our shores where our 
American managers offer them such fabu- 
lous salaries, 

Did I not say that it was to the man 
of “brains, talent and genius” in America 
that we should give our support? Is this 
“blind patriotism?” Did I say we should 
give our encouragement to the American 
of only mediocre ability? Far from it. 
Let the American be a man of real worth, 
far above the ordinary. 

I have no cause for personal grievances. 
I frankly confess that t am simply one of 
the many of those who are doing their 
best and which best has not the stamp of 
genius or even great talent, but this does 
not necessarily class me among those who 
are “artistically insane,” “narrow-minded” 
and “patriotically blind.” 

Let me ask in closing: Is America un- 
qualified or incapable of cultivating her 
own garden? Has she no soil in which 
the creative seeds of our American men of 
brain, talent and genius will grow? Are 
we going to let Europe furnish the soil, 


the atmosphere, the sun, the showers, and 


we the seed, and then after they have cul- 
tivated them until they are fully matured 
plants, go over there, pluck them and 
proudly carry them home and say, “Look, 
behold our American products!” 

This is what we have been doing for 
years, and no doubt it has been a neces- 
sity, but is it now, TO-DAY, in the year 
1909? 

In all sincerity, I am, respectfully, 

Cuas. S. WENGzRD. 





Musical Patriotism 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23. 
To the Editor of Musica America: 

A number of very interesting and able 
articles, “Give the American Musical Artist 
a Chance” and “Musical Patriotism,” have 
recently appeared in your highly valuable 
magazine. The time was when American 
artists had very good reason to bemoan 
their fate because foreigners secured the 
places of honor and profit in this country. 

But native talent is so rapidly coming to 
the front and finding favor in the old coun- 
tries as well as in this that the “Swan 
Song” may now be sung. The pendulum 
does not always swing one way. It swung 
westward for a long time, but it has already 
made a good start in the opposite direction. 

Those who read MusicaL AMERICA must 
be optimistic and encouraged to note the 
rapid development of American talent, both 
instrumental and vocal. In fact, there is so 
much American talent occupying high posi- 
tions in foreign countries that the prejudice 
which has existed appears to be “among 
the things that were.” 

Upon this subject your correspondent, 
Herold Bassett, in the issue of January 16, 
struck the right string and chord. It has 
been a fact for many years, and is now to 
a greater degree, that American artists have 
been appreciated and patronized, including 
the pianist, the organist, the violinist, the 
concert and opera singer. We may even 
retrospect thirty to fifty years and note the 
popularity and artistic success of the great 


contralto, Adelaide Phillips, also Anna 
Louise Carey, Clara Louise Kellogg (so- 
prano), Charles R. Adams (tenor), Jule E. 


Perkins, basso profundo assoluto, in Her 
Majesty’s Italian Opera Company, London, 
for two years prior to his death at the age 
of twenty-nine, and many others, to prove 
that American talent has been recognized; 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Augusta Cott- 
low, William H. Sherwood and other pian- 
ists. During a short epoch we now behold 
a list of American artists, almost legion, 
enough to fill several columns, I suppose, of 
your paper. There is no reason to belittle 
our talent or its recognition throughout the 
musical world. 

For instance , in casually looking through 
the columns of MusicaL AMERICA—issues 
of January 16 and 23—I note the following 
who are doing themselves and the United 
States credit in other countries: Sopranos: 
Mrs. Salitzmann Stevens, Mrs. Rachel 
Frease Green, May Peterson, Guila Stra- 
kosch, Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, Lillian Gren- 
ville, Cara Roma and Miss Dunham. Con- 
traltos: Geraldine Wilson and _ Litta 
Grimm. Tenor, Vernon Stiles. Baritone, 
Charles W. Clark. Violinists, Howard D. 
Salins, Albert Spalding. Pianists, Margaret 
Melville, Olga Samaroff and _ Leopold 
Godowsky (quasi-American). Organists, 
Louis Cornell and Harry Alexander (and 
composer). Composer, A. Sieberg, with 
George Fergusson and other voice teachers. 

The foregoing is only a bagatelle of the 
number of artists now before the public 
who are credited to this country. Every 
year will add others to the list. In a quar- 
ter of a century, judging from the past 
quarter, this country will be in the vanguard 
with its list of vocal and instrumental ar- 
tists, its teachers and composers, 


Another vital subject is clear and distinct 
English diction by the singer. I can com- 
mend the essay of Karleton Hackett, of 
Chicago, read at the convention of the IIli- 
nois Music Teachers’ Association, “What Is 
the Matter With Our Mother Tongue?” 
“System and Precision of Musical Speech,” 
by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, president of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, at 
its recent convention at Washington, D. C. 
Also the articles by Francis Rogers and 
Charles S. Wengerd in Musicat AMERICA 
and your effective and timely efforts in the 
same direction. H. S. PErkIns. 


The “Grafters” and the Institute of 
Musical Art 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 2, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of a certain’ musical 
journal an article appeared desiring infor- 
mation for the benefit of the public re- 
garding the musical results accomplished 
by the students of the Institute of Musical 
Art of New York. The question was also 
asked as to how the finances of the Insti- 
tute are handled. 

I might say here that the management 
of the finances should only interest the pub- 
lic in so much as the good that is being 
done may become known. It is not the 
purpose of the Institute to make vast sums, 
neither does it intend to throw its money 
away, not even in the kind of advertising 
that benefits the “grafters.” 

As young as it is, the Institute has done 
much toward the betterment of thorough 
musicianship, and is never backward in aid- 
ing every deserving student whose talent 
warrants it. 

The questioner in the sheet referred to 
asks: “Where is the pupil who has played 
or sung in public?” 

If the writer of the article does not read 
the daily papers, the suggestion might be 
made that he go to headquarters for his 
information, where he could easily pro- 
cure a list of such pupils. It might also be 
suggested that he take a glance into the 
same copy of the journal which contains 
his article, to find a deserving account of a 
piano recital given at Mendelssohn Hall by 
Victoria Boshco, a girl graduate of the In- 
stitute. The account openly acknowledged 
“her instruction to be of the best.” Frank 
Ormsby, the well-known tenor, who studied 
at the Institute without even graduating—lI 
quote from the same journal—‘“is on the 
wave of prosperity.” 

Julia Schendel, a pianist of no mean abil- 
ity, also gave a piano recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall after having studied at the In- 
stitute for two years. Then there is 
Mariska-Aldrich, the contralto, who is 
holding her own in grand opera, and many 
others that might be mentioned. 

Very sincerely, M. H. 
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S WEDEN has adopted a protective tariff 
calculated to spur on native musicians 
to greater achievement and keep the coun- 
try rid of many of the third and fourth 
rate artists from farther South to whom 
the Scandinavian peninsula is a happy 
hunting-ground. All foreigners who give 
concerts there are now required to pay a 
tax of five per cent. of the gross receipts; 

those who appear..as assistants at concerts 
given by local talent surrender ten per 
cent. of the fee they receive. Opera guests 
come under the second heading. The new 
regulation went into force with the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Isn’t there a pertinent suggestion here 
for this country and the incoming admin- 
istration at Washington? A tax levied on 
the fees paid the concert and opera stars 
of foreign citizenship who come over 
would give a powerful impetus to the 
cause of advancing our American artists. 

With the high-salaried opera singers it 
would make little difference, in all prob- 
ability, as, even with, say, ten per cent. 
deducted, their salaries here completely ob; 
scure the financial possibilities of the best 
European engagements. But the virtuosos 
of the concert stage who, none of them, 
like the long railway journeys of an ardu- 
ous tour of this country, would either take 
it out of their managers or else stay at 
home; the managers, on their part, would 
then feel more inclined to encourage prom- 


isine and untaxed home talent, while the 
foreign importations would be limited 
strictly to the first rank. 

* * * 


OW that the season’s most sensational 
and best advertised débutante, Elektra, 
has been formally “presented” to the music 
world and already 1s revelling, over there 
in Dresden, in the consternation she is cre- 
ating at the beginning of her first Winter 
out, Berlin will be the first of other cities 
to fall in line in offering her the freedom 
of its principal lyric stage. Thus next 
Monday will the Prussian capital atone for 
having been a year late in making Salomé 
an operatic guest of honor. 

But with Thila Plaichinger as Elektra, 
Marie Gétze as Clytemnestra and Baptist 
Hoffmann as Orestes, in the réles created 
by Annie Krull, our own Schumann-Heink 
and Karl Perron, it is highly improbable 
that many of the prominent Berliners who 
journeyed to the Saxon royal city for the 
premiére will care to risk what first favor- 
able impressions they may have received by 


joining the audience at their home insti 
tution. Emmy Destinn, a Salomé worth 
going as many miles to hear as is Mary 


Garden’s to see—that is, if any Salomé is 
worth going across the street to hear—has 
been sadly missed by Intendant von Hiil- 
sen since the paradoxically classic and ultra 
modern “heroine” of the new Hofmanns- 
thal-Strauss music drama began to loom 
large on the horizon of the Berlin Royal 
Opera. As we have Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s own word for it .that the music 
is a conglomeration of howls, moans and 
groans, we may rest assured that the 
Clytemnestra is well cast in Berlin, for 
Frau Gétze’s singing has been nothing but 
an unvaried succession of moans and 
groans for many years—the howls she 
leaves for her soprano compatriots. 

Denver’s representative in the company, 
Frances Rose, will be the Chrysothemis. 
Faithful to tradition, Strauss has given 
Aegisthus, the gentleman that captured 
Clytemnestra’s susceptible heart during her 
husband’s absence, a tenor voice. In Ber- 
lin Wilhelm Griining’s will be used. 

Vienna is not to hear the novelty as 
soon as Felix Weingartner had planned. 
Paris, too, will have to wait until next 
season is well under way. New York may 
yet be ahead of them. 

e:'e*% 


[N May, when Mary Garden and Maurice 

Renaud are back in Paris, “Salomé” will 
be staged at the Opéra for the first time. 
When the Parisians saw and heard it at 
the Théatre du Chatelet in the Spring of 
1907 it was sung in German, with Destinn 
and Fremstad in the name part. At the 
Opéra Renaud, who was bitterly disap 
pointed over being left out of the Man 
hattan cast, will have the opportunity of 





gratifying his heart’s desire to impersonate 
John the Baptist. 
+ 


HAs a 
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* * 


new great tenor arrived, in Tam- 
the erstwhile bank manager of 
Mannheim? If you believe half of the 
London critics you will say yes; if you 
are more impressed by the other half you 
will be less optimistic and doubtless nearer 
the truth. 

Ten thousand people—and that is many 
for a London concert—crowded into Al- 





the hour in London, played compositions 
of Spohr and Saint-Saéns. 
* * * 


M UNICH will have Berta Morena three 


years more at the Court Opera. On 
the eve of her departure for New York 


she and Felix Mottl adjusted their differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the allotment 
of rédles and a new contract was signed. 
Before “Elektra” called her to Dresden 
Mme. Schumann-Heink visited Cologne, 
where she aroused the audience to un- 
wonted enthusiasm by her powerful im- 
personation of Fides in “Le Prophéte.” In 
Berlin her Ortrud proved to be the Schu- 
mann-Heink Ortrud of old, despite the dis- 
heartening environment of about as in- 


ef 
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LEO BLECH 


When Dr. 


Symphony Orchestra in the Fall of 1906, the managing heads of 


Karl Muck left Berlin to begin his a with the 


Boston 


the Royal Opera 


in the German capital cast about them for a capable conductor to help fill the gap 


caused by his absence. 


most accomplished of Germany’s younger men. 
Berlin institution he has rapidly developed as a conductor of authority 
” was produced there a few weeks ago, but 


of style. His one-act opera, “Versiegelt, 


its success was not as great as had been expected. 
now of the Metropolitan, in producing a song cycle, 


Emmy Destinn, 


versatile Bohemian prima donna supplied the poem. 


Blech will conduct the Berlin premiere of ‘ 


The choice fell upon Leo Blech, 


regarded as one of the 
During his connection with the 
and virility 


Last season he collaborated with 
for which the 
At Richard Strauss’s request, 


‘Elektra” next Monday. 





bert Hall to hear his cleverly advertised 
début tones. He sang the “Spring Song” 
from “Die Walkiire” and the “Narration” 
from “Lohengrin” better than the arias 
from “Rigoletto” and “I Pagliacci,” they 
said afterwards. Not a Tamagno, a Mario 
and a Campanini all rolled into one, after 
all! More essentially a Teutonic tenor, 
it seems. The Daily Telegraph has it that 
his use of his robust voice is emphatically 
German rather than Italian. But even then, 
Germany being in more immediate and ear- 
splitting need of tenors than Italy, if he 
helps to restore to the “Preislied” and other 
Wagnerian lyric moments their original 
lyric beauty he will not have sung in 
vain. 

His London manager promptly followed 
up his first concert with a second at 
Queen’s Hall last week. At this one when 
he was not singing arias from “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” “Il Trovatore” and Massenet’s 
“Manon,” Kathleen Parlow, the slim, dark- 
haired Canadian girl who is the violinist of 


competent a cast as the Berlin Opera 
knows how to conjure up from the ruins 
of vocal earthquakes. 


* * * 
ORIZ ROSENTHAL never runs the 


risk of wearing out his welcome. It 
is four vears since he last played in Ber 
lin; now he returns for a series of re 
citals there to “sold-out” houses. 
The first of these convinced Dr. 
Lessmann that the “higher artistic 
ties” are becoming more and more pro- 
nounced in this great virtuoso’s playing. As 
for the program, Weber’s A flat Sonata, 
Schumann’s “Carnaval” and the Paganini- 
Brahms Variations, with their prohibitive 
difficulties for less dexterous technicians, 
were assigned the places of honor. Cho- 
pin’s Berceuse and Scherzo in B flat minor, 
together with the recital-giver’s “Papillons” 
and arrangement of Chopin’s “Minute 
Waltz” in double-thirds, helped to fill out 
the list. If their loyalty to the same com- 


Otto 
quali- 


positions year in and year out, decade after 
decade, -is reliable evidence, no Shelleyan 
“sad satiety” is known to the piano world’s 
great. . ¢ © 


“CONTEST of violins,” ancient and 

modern, was held in Paris the other 
day. In an attempt to establish the real 
status of the different makes—a _ subject 
on which connoisseurs are hopelessly at 
variance—it was decided to let the instru- 
ments speak for themselves. 

Among the competitors were six genu- 
inely old violins, the same number from 
the nineteenth century and seven of pres- 
ent-day manufacture. The artists and 
critics who sat in judgment in a dimly 
lighted hall were given no clue to the 
origin of the different instruments, which 
were merely numbered. Well-known vir- 
tuosos were the performers, each allowed 
to play but one piece. These were the re- 
sults: A Bernacdel, 102 votes; a Stradi- 
varius, 96; a Vuillaume, 92; a Guadagnini, 
85; a Guarneri, 83; a copy of a Strad. by 
an unknown XIXth century maker, 82; 
also a Guarneri del Jesu and a Montag- 
nana, each &2. 

x * * 

IGNON NEVADA seems 
win an operatic halo no 
than that which early 
upon her illustrious mother. Nevada fille 
has been sipping again in Lisbon the 
sweets of her début success in Rome of a 
year ago. The rdle was the same choice, 
Rosina, and the curtain calls were numer- 
ous enough to stimulate the most blasé 
of prima donnas. 

In Naples Lillian Grenville, an Ameri- 
can girl who is worth watching, has once 
more demonstrated that art speaks for 
itself and advertises the artist more ef- 
fectively than any press agent could. As 
Thais in the first performance there of the 
Massenet opera she surpassed all her pre- 
vious successes. Mattia Battistini, one of 
Italy's best, if not youngest, baritones, was 


destined to 
less irra- 


diant descended 


the Athanaél who shared the honors with 
her. Miss Grenville, whose career has 
been one of uninterrupted progress, hails 
from New York 
* * * 
AN enrollment of only 389 pupils, all 
told, for the last school year, is the 


Royal High School 
or, more accurately, 


showing made by the 
of Music in Berlin, 
in Charlottenburg, 
An academically exacting entrance test 
keeps out the rabble, while the stultifying 
pedantic “system” that is in force at the 
institution frightens away the talents worth 


having The conscientiously mediocre 
alone remain available to the music school 
that can boast the greatest official prestige 
in Germany. And for the 389 conscien- 
tiously mediocre students of the year 
1907-8—the reports are just to hand, for 
in the Fatherland they don’t hurry—there 


was a faculty of fifty-four teachers. 

Until a few years ago a large percentage 
f American students who went abroad to 
study hankered for the dignity of at- 
tending this Royal High School of Music. 
Now, with enough exceptions to prove the 
rule, they avoid its stifling atmosphere on 
principle. If ‘they are still in need of ac- 
ademic training they ecither seek it else- 
where there or postpone their European 
trip until they have not only laid solid 
foundations, but also raised the walls high 
at our American institutions, according as 
their state of enlightenment is elementary 
or advanced. 

But perhaps the infusion of the new red 


blood of Henri Marteau’s virile artist- 
personality will accomplish the seemingly 
impossible. The rejuvenation of the Ber- 
lin Royal High School of Music is a timely 
toast. * * & 

RNEST VAN DYCK, who, whatever 


his vocal deficiencies, is the most il- 
lustrious lyric artist Belgium has yet pro 
duced, has been appointed to the faculty of 
the Royal Conservatory, Brussels. This 
means that he will conduct special courses 
of preparation for the opera stage in the 
Spring and Autumn and superintend pro- 
ductions at the little opera house recently 
opened at the institution. The best part of 
the year he will keep free for guest ap- 
pearances in his Wagner roles and for con- 
cert engagements. This is the first ad- 
dition to the staff made by the new direc- 
tor, Edgar Tinel. 

Another of the singers of yesterday, Ed- 
ouard de Reszke, has just added to his 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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AN AMERICAN WHO “MADE GOOD” 


Jeanet Allen of Philadelphia Wins 
Unusual Favor in Berlin 
Opera 


Bertin, GERMANY, Jan. 27.—Jeanet Al- 
len, of Philadelphia, was filling a five-year 
contract at the Breslau Oper, when Mana- 
ger McGregor, of the Berlin Komische 
Oper, began to look about for some one 
to fill Maria Labia’s place. He heard Miss 
Allen and offered her a contract. As she 


still had four years to serve with the 
Breslau people she had to decline. Mc- 
Gregor, however, undaunted, entered into 
negotiations with the Breslau management 
and bought her from them. Miss Allen 
came abroad with her teacher, Mme. Aure- 
lia Jager—with whom she has done all 
her preparation—in 1907. The arrived too 
late for an immediate engagement but sang 
for an agent in Vienna. 

He told her nearly everything was taken 
then, but liked her voice and would see 
what he could do. He called up Breslau 
and found they were still looking for a 
first-class jugendlich dramatisch. She went 
to Breslau and sang a trial. As she says, 
“I could speak very little German and 
the manager spoke about as much English, 
but he said, ‘I like your voice, but I don’t 
know whether you can act.’ He asked me 
to sing something from ‘Il Trovatore,’ 
and act it. I told him I knew it in Italian, 
but not in German, 

“He said ‘I will give you until to-mor- 
row evening at 6 oclock to look it over.’ 
At noon the next day I called him up 




















JEANET ALLEN 


Philadelphia Singer Who Is Appearing 
at the Berlin Komische Oper 


and said I couldn’t wait until night. He 
replied that he would hear me then, so 
I went over and sang it in German. He 
offered me a _ contract immediately, and 
not subject. to the usual three ‘guest’ per- 
formances.” 

Miss Allen sings Elsa, Elizabeth, Tosca, 
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contract with McGregor began September 
I, 1908. Jason Moore. 
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Financier Subscribes $5,000 to New Phil- 
harmonic 


Mrs. George R. Sheldon, Mrs. Samuel 
Untermyer and other women who have 
been busy for some time raising subscrip- 
tions for a fund to be applied to a reor- 
ganization of the Philharmonic Society on 
a basis of greater permanency, have been 
successful. J. P. Morgan is among the 
subscribers to the extent of $5,000. 

A contract has been, or will be, made 
with Gustav Mahler as conductor for two 
years, on a salary, it is said, of $25,000 a 
year. The business management of the 
new Philharmonic is to be placed in the 
hands of Richard Arnold, who has long 
been the vice-president and concert-master 
of the old organization. 





Mr. Saenger Witnesses Pupils’ Success 


An interested spectator at a recent Sun- 
day evening concert in the Metropolitan 
Opera House was Oscar Saenger, for two 
of his prima donna students appeared on 
the same program, namely, Mme. Marie 
Rappold, always a favorite at these con- 
certs, and Mme. Bernice De Pasquali, who 
in the three times she has appeared in the 
Metropolitan has already established her- 
self firmly in the favor of the audiences 
there. On this occasion she was recalled 
again and again, and so warmly and en- 
thusiastically applauded that it suggested a 
Sembrich appearance. 


Campanini Re-engaged for Five Years 


Cleofonte Campanini has signed a con- 
tract with Oscar Hammerstein for five 
years more as musical director of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s institutions. Mr. Hammer- 
stein said that he thought this would be 
an additional guarantee that the highest 
artistic standard which has been established 
at the Manhattan and Philadelphia Opera 
houses will be maintained in the future. 
Mr. Campanini also expressed himself as 
being very happy to thus extend the cordial 
relations which have existed between him 
and Mr. Hammerstein since the first season 
at the Manhattan Opera House. 





ELMAN GIVES SECOND 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Scores a Popular Triumph with a Dis- 
appointing Program—Many Re- 
calls for Violinist 


Mischa Elman scored a popular triumph 
at his recital in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, January 28. The program was 
disappointing to any real lover of music 
and gave little opportunity for genuine 
musical feeling to show through its masses 
of pyrotechnical display. That a violinist 
ef such artistic possibilities as Elman 
should offer such a program is explained 
only by the fact that it captures the crowd. 
The program was as follows: 

Bruch, Concerto, G Minor, Op. 26, No. 2; 
Corski, ‘‘La Folia’; Menuett (Morgan) ; Deutscher 
Tanz '(Dictersdorff) ; Menuett (Beethoven) ; Ga- 
ee Chopin, Noctune; Sarasate, Caprice 


The finale of the Bruch Concerto gave 
Elman an opportunity to display the vir- 
tuosity in which he revels. But the Bruch 
has some musical excuse for its existence, 
which cannot be said of the Corski work, 
which consists of some thirty-six variations, 
all in the same key, and musically weari- 
some to the last degree. Elman received 
six calls after his playing of this compo- 
sition. 

To the group containing the exquisite 
Beethoven “Menuett,” he responded with 
the Bach air on the G string, which he 
played with more dignity than is usual to 
him, and with magnificent richness of tone. 
The audience seemed wholly to have failed 
in realizing that they were listening to_a 
miracle of musical beauty in Elman’s ren- 
dering of the Chopin D-flat Nocturne. The 
coldness of the audience to this master- 
piece of musical beauty explains the rai- 
son d'etre of the general make-up of the 
program. Responding to the enthusiastic 
applause and the many recalls at the end of 
the program, Elman played the “Witches’ 
Dance,” of Paganini, and resolved to try 
once more what effect real music might 
have upon the audience in Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria.” His taking of the melody in 
octaves was a wonder of intonation and 
tonal beauty. Oases of beauty in a desert 
of technic are doubly welcome, but it is the 
business of art to give us the oases by 
themselves. Life furnishes enough desert 
to complete the landscape. 








Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, who is 
fond of the Orient, gave a recital in Con 
stantinople recently. 
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Allen Hinckley the Latest Star to 
Gain the Enmity of the Wagner Family 





Because the American Basso Sang ‘“ Gurnemanz” 


‘‘ Parsifal”’ His 


Contract for Bayreuth Next Summer Has Been Canceled 


Allen Hinckley, the American basso, now 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, will! not 
sing at Bayreuth this Summer; at least 
unless the Wagner family should change 
their minds and decide not to break an 
agreement already made because he has 
sung in New York the role of Gurnemanz 
in “Parsifal.” 


Frau Wagner has never ceased to regard 
these performances of her husband’s last 
work in America as sacrilegious. When all 
her opposition failed to prevent Heinrich 
Conried and Henry W. Savage from giv- 
ing the work, she was furious, and at that 
time practically declared a boycott against 
all such singers as should dare to partici- 
pate in the sacrilege. It might have been 
supposed that time would dull the keenness 
of her resentment, but such is evidently not 
the case. 

When a _ representative of 
AMERICA called on Mr. Hinckley and 
asked for his account of the reported de- 
nial that he was to sing in Bayreuth this 
coming season, which had followed close- 
ly upon the announcement of his engage- 
ment, the basso was quite willing to give 
particulars. 

“It was in November, shortly after my 
arrival in New York,” said Mr. Hinckley, 
“that I received a letter from the manage- 
ment of the festival stating that within a 
few days it would be definitely decided as 
to whether or not there would be a festival 
this Summer, and asking me, in the name 
of Herr Siegfried Wagner, whether | 
would participate, offering me the three 
roles of the King, in “Lohengrin,” Hund- 
ing and Gurnemanz. I wrote back stating 
that I thought I should receive more money 
than they offered me, that being the amount 
I received last Summer. To this, in a let- 
ter dated November 21, they agreed, and 
sent me the contract to sign. I signed it 
and returned it, and then, a few days after 
I had done so, came a cablegram : ‘Rumor 
you singing Gurnemanz. Answer. Of 
course I suspected trouble and wrote back 
explaining that I had been obliged to sing 
the rdle. This was true. I did not wish to 
sing it, and asked the Metropolitan man- 
agement if it was really necessary for me 
to do so. They replied that it was. As 
you know, Mr. Blass was announced to 
sing the second performance, but met with 
an accident, and again I sang the role, 
quite without any desire to do so on my 
part. On December 27 I receivéd the fol- 


MuSICAL’” 


lowing letter from Bayreuth, dated Decem- 
ber 17 

“We have received the contract signed 
by you, dated December 5. To our regret 
we are forced to declare it null and void, 
since after you have sung Gurnemanz on 











—Photo Copyright by Aimé Dupont. 


Allen Hinckley as “Gurnemanz” 


the stage .of the Metropolitan Opera 
House we shall be obliged to dispense with 
your further participation at Bayreuth. 

“*With deep respect (Mit aller Hochach- 
tung). 

‘“‘Verwaltung der Biihnenfestspiele.’ 

“T dare say I could hold them legally,” 
continued Mr. Hinckley, “but I have no 
wish to make any such attempt, chiefly be- 
cause of the extremely pleasant social re- 
lations that I have had with the entire 
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Wagner family, and especially with Sieg- 
fried Wagner. 

“It might have been thought that the 
person upon whom Frau Wagner would 
have vented her indignation, when ‘Parsi- 
fal’ was produced, in spite of her protests 
in this country, would have been Herr 
Conried alone. And after all these years 
she might be supposed to have become re- 
signed to it. But, no! Artists are sup- 
posed, when coming to America, to make 
contracts expressly stipulating that they 
shall not sing in ‘Parsifal.’ If they do sing, 
well, they must be treated as I have been. 
However, I do not regret that I did sing 
Gurnemanz in New York, even if it has 
cost me the Bayreuth engagement. After 
all, I have sung there for two seasons.” 

“But are no artists who have sung in 
‘Parsifal’ in this country allowed after- 
wards to sing at Bayreuth?” asked the in- 
terviewer. “Is it not announced that Herr 
Burgstaller will sing there this Summer, 
and he has sung the title réle a number of 
times in America?” 

“Yes, he has; and it may be that he is 
to sing at Bayreuth this Summer. If so, 
an exception has evidently been made in 
his case. It is a pity that the Wagner fam- 
ily insist upon maintaining this attitude, 
but since such is the case, one can but make 
the best of it. And having had the expe- 
rience of Bayreuth, and its valuable train- 
ing, it is perhaps just as well that I should 
gain experience in other countries.” 

Asked as to what other Summer plans 
he had made, in consequence of the can- 
celing of the Bayreuth contract, Mr. Hinck- 
ley said that he had already booked several 
concert engagements in this country, and 


contemplated singing in opera in Italy, 
prior to his return to the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season. Mr. Hinckley 


already has a considerable répertoire of 
Italian operas, both such roles as he has 
already sung in German during his stay at 
Hamburg, and others recently added to his 
list, for he is always studying, and is a 
hard worker. 

Mr. Hinckley recently received a card 
from Siegfried Wagner regretting the fact 
that they could not have his valuable as- 
sistance, but saying that since he had sung 
the rdle in New York there seemed no 
other course. “Why did you not say you 
did not know the role?” he asked. 





To Honor Lincoln’s Memory 


Boston, Feb. 1.—In connection with Bos- 
ton’s celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
February 12, there will be a performance 
at Symphony Hall of Weber’s “Jubilee” 
overture by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Fiedler conducting, and the sing- 
ing of “The Night Is Departing,” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” and the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah,” 
B. J. Lang conducting. The chorus of 200 
voices will be made up of Boston’s best 
church and oratorio singers. The commit- 
tee in charge of this music is composed 
of Max Fiedler, the conductor of the or- 
chestra; Philip Hale, the musical critic of 
the Boston Herald, and B. J. Lang, who is 
‘chairman. Dm ke Be 


MUSICAL AMERICA A 
TREAT TO HINTONS 


Katharine Goodson and Her Hus- 
band Welcome File of Paper on 
Arrival from Honolulu 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 30.—Katharine 
Goodson and Arthur Hinton, her husband, 
met two unexpected pleasures during their 
visit to San Francisco. In the first place, 
they had the opportunity of meeting Frank 
La Forge and renewing 2 former acquaint- 
anceship with the American pianist and 


composer. As it chanced, while Miss Good- 
son was playing here, La Forge was sup- 
porting Lillian Nordica in Oakland, across 
the bay. The second pleasure came in a 
file of back numbers of Musica AMERICA, 





which the Hintons had not seen since 
leaving Honolulu on their return from 
Australia. 


“Such a dear little paper,” said Miss 
Goodson ; “we had all our friends in Hono- 
lulu hunting up the numbers we _ had 
missed.” 

The Hintons return from their tour with 
many memories of beautiful scenes. Every- 
where, from the cities of Australia, the 
primitive Feejee Islands, Honolulu and the 
Pacific Coast, from Victoria, B. C., down- 
ward they have had to sacrifice offers of 
entertainment, while the audiences have 
been large and intensely appreciative. They 
have arranged to repeat their tour within 
two years. 

As examiner for the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Hinton has had an unusual opportu- 
nity for observing the state of musical cul- 
ture in the colonies and—unofficially—in 
the Pacific states. He finds everywhere 
wide enthusiasm for the best music and an 
increasing number of earnest students. Aus- 
tralia has given support to Paderewski, Ku- 
belik, Miss Goodson and other great artists 
in the past year or so, sufficient to war- 
rant others in half-circling the globe, yet 
the entire colonies contain no more than 
the population of London. The concert 
halls in Australia generally seat about 3,000 
and are usually filled. The colonists like 
the big-crowd idea. As in the coast states, 
Mr. Hinton finds that love of song pre- 
dominates, though the piano is more popu- 
lar than the violin when it comes to the 
instruments. The Australians make very 
steady concert-goers, and attend concert 
after concert when they like the player. 

cee Sn Be 





Has Become “Invaluable” 


EuROPEAN SCHOOL oF Music, 
Fort Wayne, INp., Jan. 26, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check for renewal of your 
splendid weekly. You have made your- 
selves invaluable. 
Joun B. ArcHer, 
Conductor Apollo Club; Cecelia Chorus. 
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AMERICANS GATHER 
IN BERLIN TO STUDY 


Pupils Hail From Various Parts 
of the United States—Re- 
citals and Concerts 


Bertin, GERMANY, Jan. 18.—Among some 
of the new arrivals in Berlin this Winter 
are the following American students: Mrs. 
Alta Belle Godfrey, of Chicago, who is 
studying with Krause at the Sterns Con- 
servatory; Viola Craw, of Grand Rapids, a 
pupil of Vernon Spencer; Louise Best, of 
Millersburg, Ky., also another Krause pu- 
pil, and a student of harmony with Kritsch. 

Mrs. Fred Powers, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is studying singing with Mme. Corel- 
li. Nellie Bryant, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
formerly soloist in Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City, is preparing for opera 
under Putnam Griswold, the bass-baritone, 
at the Royal Opera here. 

The Misses Dorothy and Edith Wade, 
formerly of New York City, but educated 
in Geneva, Switzerland, are spending the 
Winter in Berlin studying violin with Prof. 
Marteau at the Hoch Schule. 

Helen Wetmore, of Boston, is coaching 
operatic roles with Mme. Nikisch. Her 
voice is coloratura. Marie A. Carl, a mez- 
zo-soprano pupil of George Fergusson, who 
has prepared for church, concert and ora- 
torio work, will return to her home in 
Troy, N. Y., in June. Miss Carl has been 
abroad for more than a year. 

Vernon D’Arnalle, the popular American 
lieder singer, had a big success in Vienna 
recently. Kahlbeck, the bosom friend of 
Brahms, was at the concert and warmly 
complimented the artist on his Brahms 
work. Mr. D’Arnalle also sang a Schubert 
program in the home of the celebrated 
painter for whom Schubert wrote the Atlas. 
Next week he sings with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Dresden, and March finds him 
in Mainz and Italy. Also during the same 
month he sings with the St. Cecelia So- 
ciety in Paris under patronage of the 
Queen of Naples. 





MRS. FRANK O’MEARA 


St. Paul Contralto Who Is Studying in. 


Berlin 


Mrs. Frank O’Meara, the beautiful and 
popular St. Paul contralto, is spending some 
time in Berlin coaching with Kapelmeister 
Richard Lowe and Mme. Nikisch. Her 
voice is of great beauty and it is used in 
excellent taste. Mrs. O’Meara, who does 
very little professional work, is contralto 
soloist in the People’s Church in St. Paul, 
and she sings in the Jewish Synagogue. 
Her American teachers were Lewis Shawe 
and Jessica De Wolf. Mrs. O’Meara will 
return to America on March 1. 

George Walter, the celebrated German- 
American Bach tenor, who has continuous 
oratorio engagements all over Europe, gave 
a lieder abend in the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Saal the other evening. He was ac- 
companied by his wife, Ella Walter “aas, 
who is an accomplished pianist. He has 
left for a short tour of Holland. 

Jason Moore. 





The Beethoven House Committee has de- 
cided to hold another chamber music festi- 
val in Bonn next May. 
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MUSIC FEDERATION 
CLUBS ARE ACTIVE 


Cecelia Club Has Program of Public 
School Music—New Society 
Organized in Oklahoma 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 1.—In the midst 
of a busy year of preparation for the en- 
tertainment of the next Biennial Festival, 
the Saint Cecelia Society of Grand Rapids, 
Mich,, has not forgotten to do good work 
for the present needs. In December an at- 
tractive program on Public School Music 
was given. This program elicited much 


favorable comment, especially from school 
teachers. 

A most attractive number was that given 
by the chorus consisting of three hundred 
children. On Friday, January 22, the so- 
ciety commemorated the anniversary of the 
death of MacDowell by giving a program 
of his compositions. Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, 
Federation president, and Grace Gorman 
had charge of the program. 

One of the newest clubs in the federa- 
tion is from the Southern section, and was 
federated January 14 at Durant, Oklahoma, 
with Miss Willie Wells, president, and Mrs. 
Lillian Bartlett, secretary. The club is 
called the Edward Baxter Perry Club. 

The Amateur Musical Club of Elmhurst 
(Chicago) will have the pleasure of hear- 
ing Paloma Schramm with the Thomas Or- 
chestra on February 2. At a recent meeting 
of the club it was announced that the $100 
which was pledged to the American Music 
Contest had been raised and would be for- 
warded at once to the chairman, Mrs. Ja- 
son Walker, Memphis, Tenn. May Mukle 
and her sister were the guests of the club 
at the last meeting. 

A number of the members of the Bee- 
thoven Club of Memphis, Tenn., went in 
a body to the concert of Mme. Julie Rive- 
King in compliment to Mme. King and her 
manager, Mr. Bush, of the Bush Temple, 
of Chicago. The next concert under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club -will be 
given by the Juniors, when Miss Strauss, a 
young American violinist, will be the at- 
traction. The Beethoven Juniors will be 
guests of the Seniors on this occasion. 

The Schubert Club of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is doing the best work in the history of the 
organization, Their December program 
was, with the exception of two numbers, 
written by local composers. The January 
program was from Franz and Chopin. The 
February concert will consist of Mendels- 
sohn numbers entirely. Ethel Forbes is 
the president of the club and has on her 
official staff Mrs. E. A. Read, Mrs. H. W. 
Meeker and Cora Foote. 

Mrs. A. D. Glascock, president of the de- 
partment of music of the Treble Clef Club, 
of Charlotte, N. C., announces to the press 
secretary that the club is “thoroughly alive” 
this season and doing much po | work. 





At the beginning of the season the club 
opened with twenty members and now 
boasts of a membership of twice that size. 
Mrs. Glascock, the progressive president, is 
also the State Director for the Federation. 
At the Presbyterian Church at Belvidere, 
Ill., on Tuesday, January 12, the Amateur 
Musical Club of that place gave to an ap- 
preciative audience a program illustrating 
musical form. The paper was read by 
Mrs. Ramsey. Nota NANCE OLIVER. 





Tonkiinstler’s Tuesday Musicale 


The regular Tuesday evening musicale 
of the Tonkiinstler Society, held at the Im- 
perial Hotel, Brooklyn, on February 2, 
took the form of a Mendelssohn celebra- 
tion, all of the works on the program be- 
ing by that composer. 

The second trio for piano, violin and 
‘cello, op. 66, in C minor, was played by 
Mrs. August Roebbelen, pianist; Henry 
Schradieck, violin, and Ernest Stoffregen, 
‘cellist. Four songs for soprano were pre- 
sented by Martha S. Tourte, with Alexan- 
der Rihm at the piano, while the last num- 
ber, the seldom-heard quintet for two vio- 
lins, two violas and ‘cello, op. 87, in B 
flat major, was rendered by Henry Schra- 
dieck and August Roebbelen, violins; Ernst 
H. Bauer and Prosper Lugrin, violas, and 
Ernst Stoffregen, ‘cello. 





Women’s Orchestra Plays 


The Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
presented a pleasing program at the month- 
ly entertainment of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in New York on 
January 25. Marguerite Moore, the con- 
ductor, also appeared as soloist. The or- 
chestra has made marked improvement 
since its last public appearance and the 
Bohemian Folksongs arranged by Kass- 
mayer, and the Elgar Serenade were played 
with clear tone, a nice sense of rhythm 
and good dynamics. Miss Moore’s brill- 
iant playing aroused great enthusiasm, and 
numerous encores were demanded. ‘Har- 
riet Holley accompanied. 





Ovation for Miss Duncan in Paris 

Paris, Jan. 30.—The first of four mati- 
nées by Isadora Duncan, on Wednesday, 
at the Gaieté, had a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. Gluck’s “Tphigenie en Aulide” 
was the vehicle, in which she was assisted 
by her school of young dancers and the 
Lamoreaux Orchestra. 


Alvah Glover Salmon, the Boston pianist 
and lecturer on Russian music, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the New Cen- 
tury Club, of Philadelphia, on the after- 
noon of January 27. Mr. Salmon is en- 
joying an exceptionally successful season 
and will, after this year, confine himself 
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BUFFALO APPLAUDS 
MAX FIEDLER’S WORK 


Boston Orchestra and Mischa Elman 
Arouse Great Enthusiasm in 
Annual Concert 


BuFFALO, Feb. 1.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which gave its annual Buffalo 
concert here on January 25, was greeted 
by a large and most representative audience 
anxious to judge for themselves of the 
— of the new conductor, Max Fied- 
er. 

The applause, loud and long continued, 
after the first number, must have convinced 
Mr. Fiedler of his instantaneous success. 
The audience fully recognized his absolute 
command of the resources of this superb 
organization. The approval of Mr. Fied- 
ler’s hearers became more and more de- 
monstrative as the program progressed and 
finally developed into an ovation. 

Though the excellent playing of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra is enough to attract a large 
audience in Buffalo, the management had 
seen fit to engage Mischa Elman as the 
soloist. His playing of the Beethoven con- 
certo aroused such enthusiasm that he was 
recalled a dozen times and was compelled 
to refuse to play an encore. M. B 








LONDON HEARS NEW OPERA 





Dr. E. W. Naylor’s “The Angelus” Pro- 
duced at Covent Garden 


Lonpon, Jan. 27.—T new opera, “The 
Angelus,” by Dr. E. W. Naylor, of Cam- 
bridge, was produced at Covent Garden to- 
night. This opera won the prize recently 
offered for the best work of an English 
composer. 





The New York Times correspondent ca- 
bles the following criticism of Mr. Nay- 
lor’s “The Angelus” 


It is written to a poor hbretto, 
rather of promise than of performance, though 
the score contains some fine music. Francis 
MacLellan and his wife, Florence Easton, Ameri- 
cans, who are members of the Berlin Opera, had 
the chief réles in “The Angelus,” and were well 
received. 


and is a work 


The London critic of the Sum says: 


A new opera was never produced under such 
trying circumstances as was Dr. Naylor’s “An- 
gelus. It was given in the most acrid, choking 
atmosphere that even London could _ possibly 
brew. The work is a fine one, and when it is 
given under better conditions it will probably 
achieve notable success. The music is imposing 
It is hacking, however, in inspira- 


and sonorous. 
sometimes rather of the oratorio 


tion and is 
quality. 

The theme is very human, being the fable of the 
search for the elixir of life. The work was enthu- 
siastically received. 





Emperor William Honors Diva 


StuTTGART, Wurtemberg, Jan. 20.—Mme. 
Sigrid Arnoldson has just been distin- 
guished in the highest degree by King Wil- 
liam, of Wurtemberg, by the gift of the 
Kingdom’s Gold Medal of Arts and Lit- 
erature, to be worn with the ribbon of the 
Order of Frederick. This honor was 
awarded in acknowledgment of the sing- 
er’s recent triumphs in the Theatre Royal 
in “Carmen” and “Traviata.” Stuttgart 





Canadian Violinist Enters New York Field 

















ALICE DEAN 
Gifted Canadian Violinist Who Has Won Laurels in This Country and Abroad 


Another promising young violinist, who 
has come to New York to enter the ranks 


of the concert players, is Alice Dean, who 
has already won laurels throughout Can- 
ada. She comes well fortified with recom- 
mendations, one from Antonio de Grassi, 
the noted concertmeister of the Bohemian 
Philharmonic, of Prague. This musician 
expresses his confidence in Miss Dean’s 
career by writing, “I have great faith in 
her future as a soloist. In a concert given 
at the Prague Anglo-American Club she 
surprised the audience by her rendition of 
the difficult Bach Chaconne. In this com- 
position Miss Dean had an opportunity to 
show her musical qualities in their best 





has not witnessed such enthusiasm since light.” Newspaper critics in Toronto, Win- 
Patti’s day. nipeg and other Canadian cities have spoken 
Dr. LUDWIG COENRAAD V. 
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J. H. GILMOUR, for the past twenty-five years one of the foremost actors of Shakespearean and modern 
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support with Viola Allen, Maud Adams, Julia Marlowe, Virginia Harned, etc., per- 
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in the highest terms of praise regarding 
her accomplishments, 





Next year Maurice Renaud will have an 
opportunity to show New Yorkers an- 
other entirely different phase of his mar- 
velous art when he appears as Wolfram 
in “Tannhauser” at the Manhattan. 


MISS TUCKERMAN CHARMS 
IN BOSTON SONG RECITAL 


Mezzo-Soprano Gives Delightful Pro- 
gram of Italian, French, German 
and English Items 


Boston, Feb. 1.—One of the enjoyable 
society musicales of the season took place 
in the ballroom at the Tuileries on Com- 
monwealth avenue last Thursday afternoon, 
when Elizabeth Mary Claiborne Tucker- 
man, mezzo-soprano, assisted by Mrs. 
Meyer Bloomfield, soprano, gave a recital 





of songs. [he program was as follows: 
Miss Tuckermann, Gounod’s ‘ ‘Quale Arcano Po- 
ter” from “Cinq Mars,” Franz’s “Fiir Musik,’ 
Lionnet’s “Ler Fraises des Bois,’’ Gounod’s Au 
Printemps,” Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘Lieti Signor,” from 
“Gli Ugonotti’’; a group of Scottish songs edited 
| Helen pone ge **Saxe’s “At the Windon”’; 
Margaret Lang’s “In the Twilight”; Chadwick's 
“Gay Little handelion’”’; Foote’s steep Baby, 
Sleep,”” and Cowen’s “I think of all thou art to 
me’; Mrs. Bloomfield, Franz’s “In May’; Mac- 
Dowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes’; Dresel’s “Es 
hat die warme Friihlingsnacht’’; Roger’s “O my 
garden full of roses,” and Puccini’s “Mi Chi. 
amano Mimi,” and “Valzer Di Musetta,"’ from 
“La Bohéme,”’ and these duets: Weber’s ‘‘Come 
Be Gay,” from “Der Freischiitz’’; Mendelssohn’s 
“Greetings” and “ May-bells.” 


Miss Tuckerman is a daughter of the 
late Samuel W. Tuckerman, who was one 
of Boston’s prominent musicians. She is 
a sister of Mrs. Sanders, formerly of this 
city, and who is now prominent in music 
in Ottawa, Canada. She sings easily and 
gracefully and has a flexible voice always 
under good control. She was heard to ad 
vantage in the florid music of Gounod’s 
aria and was also particularly successful 
in her interpretation of the number by Lion- 
net. The patronesses included a list of 
prominent society people. D. is Be 


MME. MELBA’S SACRIFICE 








She Tells Australian Friends Her Visit 
There Means Much to Her 


The New York Herald received the fol- 
lowing cable dispatch from Sidney, New 
South Wales, on January 29: 

Mme Melba on departing from 
cabled. her manager here that she would 
sing all over Australasia, mostly in the 
smallest towns,«as Jenny Lind did in Swe- 
den. She said in her message: 

“IT am sacrificing a tremendous lot in 
leaving Europe and America, but 1 know 
I shall be repaid by the pleasure I will 
have in going among the people far from 
the great cities who have never heard me 
sing.” 


Naples 





American colony of 
arranging a concert 


Members of the 
Brussels, Belgium, are 
for Washington’s birthday. Flora Millard, 
an Australian pianist; Henri Shostae, the 
New York violinist, and Herman Stettner, 
an American ’cellist, will perform, 
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“Musical America” has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 








Miss Garden Talks 

Clear the track! Get into the cyclone- 
cellar! Mary Garden has begun to talk in 
the magazines. You will find no retreat so 
secure but that some flying missile will hit 
you, A bull in a china-shop could scarcely 
do more harm in a few moments than Mary 
Garden does in the world of music and op- 
era with a few cyclonic words. America 
worships not only the Golden Calf, but the 
Golden Voice. An American grand opera 
is impossible. Operatic training in Ameri- 
ca is out of the question. She doubts if 
Melba could sing “Louise” two hundred and 
fifty times, and save the incomparable per- 
fection of her vocal cords: God did not 
make her throat strong enough. Put the 
old-fogy critics on the shelf and put young 
blood in! 


In such a hurricane of assertions it is 
impossible to avoid hitting the truth once 
in a while. Miss Garden’s practical ex- 
perience enables her to say much that is 
interesting by way of comment here and 
there. But the deeper matters of her ar- 
gument rest upon a flat assertion which 
cannot be backed up. The paragraph con- 
taining it is given elsewhere in these pages. 
It begins, “ ‘But,’ I hear some patriot soul 
aspire,’”—“Is this Miss Garden, or is it 
Hashimura Togo?” writes a friend from 
the West. It affirms that “American grand 
opera is impossible’ * * * “any English- 
speaking race is incapable of great ex- 
pression in music.” And again, “Never, 
never, never will I sing opera in English.” 
While Mary Garden is nobody’s fool, all 
this reminds one irresistibly of the rematk 
of the philosopher, that a “fool can deny 
more truth in half an hour than a wise man 
can prove in seven years.” What has Miss 
Garden’s aversion to singing opera in Eng- 
lish to do with the impossibility of having 
American grand opera? A frenetic denial 
of the possibility of American grand opera 
will perhaps do as much good as an affirma- 
It will convince nobody, and it will 
stir up the question. Miss Garden has had 
long years of European training. Is it not 
entirely natural that to suddenly do some- 
thing different from that which she has 
always done would seem unnatural to her, 
namely, to sing opera in English? If she 


tion. 


had been brought up here in her earlier 


years to sing only opera in English, is it 
not perhaps equally true that she would 
find it just a little unnatural to change sud- 
denly and sing it in a foreign tongue? It 
merely happens that the evolution is work- 
ing from Europe to America. Miss Garden 
has come upon that wave of the evolution 
which brings European opera to American 
shores. She is one generation too early to 
see what the growth will be when the seed 
is sprouted in this country. We already 
accept native comic opera in English. It is 
ours, and we are used to it. One day na- 
tive grand opera will be ours, and we will 
be equally used to that. 

Miss Garden brings up the familiar ex- 
ample of the highly poetic inquiry of the 
tenor in “Madama Butterfly’—‘Will you 
have some whisky?” On the operatic stage 
this has sounded ridiculous to everybody. 
When asked, “Is not this question as col- 
loquial for Italians when singing in Ital- 
ian?” Miss Garden says, “It is not.” Why 
isn’t it? She does not know. “It just 
isn’t.’ Familiar expressions on the oper- 
atic stage arouse no sense of the ridiculous 
in Italian, because they have been accus- 
tomed to hear them for centuries. The 
conventions of opera are comparatively new 
to the American people. We are not used 
to them. “Will you have some whisky?” 
from an operatic tenor, comes to Ameri- 
cans like the lightning of the ridiculous out 
of the clear sky of the sublime. It is 
the very acme of ridiculous reasoning to 
point out such a trivial detail of a facile 
realism as a test of the operatic possibili- 
ties of the English language. It will take 
time and experiment for the composer to 
know how to use the language. The per- 
fection of Wagner’s diction is the result of 
generations of effort to accomplish that 
end. The American composer has succeed- 
ed with songs and light opera in English, 
and will succeed next with grand opera in 
English. To flatly assert the impossibility 
of it is to make one’s self absurb. 

Miss Garden says that we will never have 
an adequate substitute for the European 
training schools until we have frequent 
productions of new operas here; not im- 
ported or reproduced, but staged directly 
under the supervision of the composers. As 
there cannot be any American composers, 
employing the English language, this must 
refer to foreign composers, with French, 
German or Italian texts, or to American 
composers using texts in foreign languages. 
That is to say, the national training in op- 
era, when it eventually comes, will be 
a training into something wholly foreign. 
This is a reductio ad absurdum which needs 
only to be pointed out to be seen. 

As a statement of present-day facts, told 
in vivacious and entertaining language, Miss 
Garden’s article is well worth reading. It 
is even illuminating. But as a chapter from 
the prophetic books, it is a flat failure. 





When “the Ugly Word” Is Warranted 


A certain notorious musical sheet which 
has personal reasons for abusing the dis- 
tinguished artist, Ignace Paderewski, made 
the following statement in its last issue: 

“Paderewski’s name is not mentioned in 
the newest edition of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. What does this sig- 
nify? 

“Is there any sort of personal misunder- 
standing between the pianist and the Ed- 
itor of Grove’s?” 

As a matter of fact, the latest edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary for 1909, just off the 
press, contains in Vol. III, pages 587-88, 
a very able and comprehensive article on 
the great pianist and his career. 

It is almost incomprehensible to think 
that even the editor of a disreputable sheet 
would dare to publish a deliberate false- 
hood, except with the idea that a number 
of people would believe it, and not take 
the trouble to look the matter up, to see 
whether it was true or not. 

The editor of Grove’s Dictionary, Mr. 
Fuller Maitland, is a man of high standing 
and character. As for the publishers, the 


Macmillan Company, there is no concern 
in the book publishing trade of England, 
in this country or in any other country, 
which has a higher reputation than they 
have. For years the Macmillan Company 
have been identified with all that is best 
in English literature. ,To accuse a man of 
Mr. Maitland’s standifig and a concern of 
the eminence of the Macmillan Company of 
such a_ deliberate and, indeed, ridiculous 
omission, in a standard book of reference, 
is to cause the question to be asked seri- 
ously: Why do musicians and musical peo- 
ple support a sheet which lives on persist- 
ent falsehood and defamation? 





Conductor and Singer 


The good old days when a conductor 
could pick up a singer and throw her out 
of the window, have gone by, and it may 
be admitted that an operatic conductor who 
would do this was possibly too much in 
evidence. On the other hand, for a con- 
ductor to take as much of a back seat as is 
suggested by a correspondent recently, is 
perhaps going too far to the other extreme. 
The conductor, of course, has complete con- 
trol of chorus-and orchestra. But it would 
be ruinous for him to have no understand- 
ing whatever with the artists, and to totally 
obliterate himself in their favor.. It is not 
so much the conductor himself. who should 
be in evidence as his brains, revealed in a 
perfect and dramatically consistent per- 
formance. He is supposed to know the 
traditional dramatic effect to be obtained, 
or to have a distinct ideal of such an ef- 
fect, and there should be, if not a com- 
premise, at least some kind of co-operation 
between himself and the singers. Diplo- 
matic relations should not be wholly sev- 
ered. A singer may sing and act as he 
pleases, so far as his vocal and dramatic 
method is concerned, but he cannot be al- 
lowed to mar the unity of the dramatic 
action. A complete disassociation of the 
conductor from certain elements of the 
work which he is conducting is likely to 
lead to disaster. The great difficulty with 
many geniuses is that they are incapable of 
co-operation. 





It is very easy to have too much of a 
good thing, and we notice with apprehen- 
sion the tendency to givé over-long pro- 
grams at concerts in New York City. It 
is such a common knowledge, nowadays, to 
know that programs are far better a little 
too short than too long, that we are sur- 
prised that the makers of programs should 
fall into this hackneyed error, especially 
in these days, when the whole tendency is 
toward brevity and conciseness, when the 
novel contracts into the short story, and 
the sonata telescopes itself into one move- 
ment. One would suppose the makers of 
programs would read the signs of the times, 
and not oppose the inevitable trend of 
things. At least two New York orchestras 
have sinned in this fespect in the recent 
past. One concert which began at 8:15 was 
still in full blast at 10:30, at which time 
some of the auditors succeeded in making 
their escape. 





Who designs, or authorizes the design- 
ing, of the covers upon the programs at 
our metropolitan concert halls? In these 
days, when good art has permeated even 
to the field of advertising, how much more 
so should it touch the concerns of our art 
life. Even l'art noveau would be a vast 
improvement upon the chaotic swirls that 
appear upon these programs. They remind 
us of the terms in which someone described 
Busoni’s “Tone Poem” which was pur- 
posely given to the public under Nikisch in 
Boston some years ago, without an expla- 
nation of its meaning. One hearer, thus 
challenged, declared that it was a “repre- 
sentation of a Kansas cyclone striking an 
eight-story crockery warehouse.” When 
will contrition overtake the designers of 
our program covers, and the wave of re- 
form reach to this aspect of our metro- 
politan musical affairs? 
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Isabelle Lemon 


Under the name of Isabella Taska, this 
gifted American soprano, Isabelle Lemon, 
made a successful début recently in Kiel, 
in “Madama Butterfly.” Miss Lemon is a 
Baltimore girl and she received her train- 
ing under Arthur Lawrason, the New York 
teacher, who has prepared a number of 
America’s daughters for operatic careers 
in Europe. 

Paur—Emil Paur, whose new sym- 
phony, “In der Natur,” was played for the 
first time two weeks ago by the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, of which he is the director, was 
once a “boy prodigy,” having made his 
début as a violinist and pianist at the age 
of eight. His activities in this country 
have consisted of conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1893, the New 
York Philharmonic in 1898, German opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1900, 
and his present work as head of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra. 

Finck—The distinguished music critic 
of the New York Evening Post, Henry T. 
Finck, is a Harvard graduate. He studied 
with the late J. K. Paine, continuing his 
researches in Berlin, Heidelberg and Vi-: 
enna. 

Kelley—Edgar Stillman Kelley, the 
American musician who is now composing 
and teaching harmony in Berlin, was for- 
merly music critic of the San Francisco 
Examiner. 

Savage—Henry W. Savage, the success- 
ful producer of opera in English in this 
country, who began his career as a real 
estate man and accidentally became an 
impresario, was a classmate of President 
Roosevelt at Harvard University. 

Blauvelt—Lillian Blauvelt, the Ameri- 
can prima donna, who will return to this 
country this month after a seriegy of suc- 
cesses abroad, began her study of music 
at the National Conservatory of Music, 
New York. She was born in Brooklyn 
and played the violin at the age of eight. 

Bispham—When David Bispham, the 
celebrated baritone, was graduated from 
Haverford College, in 1876, he entered 
commercial life as a wool merchant, but 
his love of music prompted him to study 
in Europe. The story of his artistic suc- 
cesses since then is familiar history. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, band- 
master, composer and novelist, is an en- 
thusiastic club man. He is a member of 
various Masonic bodies, the Sons of Vet- 
erans, the Gridiron, Republican, Salama- 
gundi, the Players, Dramatists’ and Baton 
Clubs; also the National Geographic So- 
ciety. 

Strauss—The selection of Dresden for 
the premiére of Richard Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra” is explained by the composer in these 
words: “Dresden opened the way to my 
opera ‘Fuersnot’ in 1901 and my much- 
despised ‘Salomé’ in 1905; therefore I 
thought it my duty to choose this opera 
house for the first production of my latest, 
and, I believe, my best work. I was also 
convinced that I should find in Saxony's 
artistic capital fairer criticism and more 
generous appreciation than elsewhere.” 

Garden—Regarding her preparation 
for Salomé, in which Mary Garden is now 
creating a sensation at the Manhattan Op- 
era House, she says: “I studied the réle 
of Salomé during the whole of last Sum- 
mer, while J] was staying at Versailles. 
Then, when I knew it thoroughly, I went 
to Berlin and sang it there from start to 
finish before Richard Strauss himself. He 
approved of my conception of it almost 
entirely, interrupting me only occasionally 
to suggest alterations. I did not find him 
at all exacting.” 
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Dean Carson and Daughter on Campus 
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N. D., Which Is Noted for Its Progressive Musical Department, Under the Direction of Robert Boice Carson.—The Conser- 
vatory Building and Auditorium Are Shown on the Right 


Vattey City, N. D., Jan. 30.—Robert 
Boice Carson thas established the musical 
department of the State Normal School at 
Valley City, N. D., on a basis of success 
that has been as immediate as it is aston- 
ishing. Up to the beginning of the present 
school year, since Mr. Carson deserted his 


loyal following in Chicago, the musical 
department of this great institution of 
learning had not been characterized by 


any great degree of progress. Now it is 
said to be the best between St. Paul and 
the Pacific coast. The faculty enlists Rob 
ert Boice Carson, dean; Rhea Weaver Car- 
son, and Jeanette Dederick, vocal depart 
ment; Mabel Underwood, harmony; Lillie 
G. Healy, piano; Knute Froysaa, violin; 


Fannie F. Amidon, public school music, 
harmony and history of music. These 
branches co-ordinate with the School of 


Expression under Una B. Herrick, which 
has come to be a great part of the institu 
tion. 

Mr. Carson, who was formerly director 
of one of the largest choirs in Chicago, has 
organized a ladies’ chorus of 175 and a male 
chorus of 75 voices. Their first concert 
on December II was very successful with 
Mr. and Mrs. Carson and S. Howard 
Brown, of Minneapolis, as soloists. 

Mme, Nordica has given one of the most 
successful concerts ever held during this 
season and among others who are booked to 
appear are Eleanor Smith, Marie Heritcs, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and others. The cho- 
ral society is already training for a fes- 


tival to be held the 24th and 25th of 
May, in which Edgar Nelson, pianist, 
and David Bispham are to be _ soloists. 








When Musicians Disagree 





The following article is from the Glas: 
gow Herald, and voices a truth which 
needs dissemination. 

“Some people profess to be very much 
amused at the differences of opinion that 
are found in the musical world. It is natu- 
ral, it seems, that newspapers should dif- 
fer on tariff reform, but highly ludicrous 
that they should differ on the much more 
difficult subject of new symphony. Where 
economic questions are concerned, general 
agreement is at least possible; on questions 
of taste men will always be divided. Yet 
it is often on questions of taste that mu- 
sicians and artists are expected to be at 
one. In theory the Philistine will allow 
the musician to have his own particular 
views of his art; but when musicians 
warmly discuss things from opposite sides, 


he is vastly amused, and is more convinced 
than ever that the artistic temperament 
spells foolishness. If you catch him in 
the pew, he will probably agree that spiritu- 
al things cannot be weighed nicely in a bal- 
ance, but in practice he is not prepared to 
include art among the things of the spirit. 
It never strikes him, in any case, that in 
art different aspects of the truth are re- 
vealed to different types of men. 
“Musicians themselves are sometimes 
unreasonable in expecting universal agree- 
ment over questions which can never be 
other than open. It takes all kinds of men 
to make a musical world—ihe classic and 
the romantic, the dry-as-dust and the emo- 
tionalist, the pedant and the colorist, the 
formalist and the revolutionary. Every 
man who approaches an art work as inter- 
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Robert Boice Carson in His Studio 


Between now and that time the choral 
society is negotiating for five other recitals 
by noted artists. The Musical Journal of 
Des Moines says: “In securing Robert 
Boice Carson as dean of the conservatory 
department, the Normal was fortunate in- 
deed and Mr. Carson has already made his 
work strongly felt in both the school and 


community. Mrs. Carson is also gifted 
vocally to an unusual degree, having a beau- 
tiful soprano voice which she uses with 
much intelligence. With their exceptional 
vocal abilities and delightful personalities, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carson have become impor- 
tant influences in the musical life and de- 
velopment of Valley City and of the State.” 





preter will naturally emphasize the side 
that most appeals to him, and his ‘reading’ 
will appear right to the hearer who most 
resembles him in temperament. Provided 
certain fundamental laws are respected, no 
tricks played with music’s outline, and no 
attempts made at heterodoxy for hetero- 
doxy’s sake, we may learn a great deal 
from musicians.who differ from us. Con- 
sideration of ‘adventures of the soul 
among masterpieces’ is none the less 
interesting when the soul of the adven- 
turer is of somewhat different essence from 
our own.” 


Katherine Ricker Sings in Providence 

30sTON, Feb. 1.—Katherine Ricker, the 
contralto soloist, gave the entire program 
at a private recital in Providence, R. L, 
last Tuesday evening. Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, the pianist, was the accom- 
panist. The recital was given before a 
distinguished gathering of musical and so- 
ciety people of Providence and was greatly 
enjoyed. Miss Ricker is to sing a group 
of songs before the Home Club of Boston 
this week. She recently sang before the 
Somerville Woman’s Club, giving two 
groups of songs which added greatly to the 


pleasure of the evening. Miss Ricker has 
several important engagements for the re- 
mainder of the season which will be an- 
nounced shortly. mm Sn Be 





Boston Apollo Club to Engage Caruso? 

Boston, Feb. 1.—It is announced unofh- 
cially that the Apollo Club of this city has 
under discussion a plan to secure, if pos- 
sible, the services of Caruso for a big con- 
cert to be given early next season. The 
special concert given by the club in Sym- 
phony Hall early this season, at which 
Geraldine Farrar was the soloist, was not 
only successful from an artistic standpoint, 
but immensely so from the boxoffice point 
of view. About $1,500 was cleared by the 
club on this concert. The club will give 
two more concerts this season at Jordan 


Hall. D. L. L. 


Daily concerts in Milwaukee parks during 
the Summer season were demanded by 
Milwaukee musicians at a recent union 

: ~ - 
gathering. John Koerner, one of the lead- 
ing members of the City Council, has been 





“asked to present legislation which will re 


sult in daily concerts in at least one park 
in the city, and the indications are that the 


dlemands of the union will be granted 
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MISS MARCELL TO SING “ELEKTRA” 


New York Girl Chosen by Strauss 
to Create Role in 
Vienna 


H. M. Wasself, of New York, has re- 


ceived a cablegram to the effect that his 
sister, Lucille Marcell, a native of New 
York, who has been studying and singing 
for several years abroad, has been selected 
by Richard Strauss, composer, and Felix 
Weingartner, conductor, to create the 
role of Elektra in the new Strauss opera 
of that name in the Vienna Imperial Opera 
House in March. While the opera had its 
first presentation Monday night of last 
week in Dresden, the performances in Vi- 
enna, where Miss Marcell will sing, are 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
poser. 

For seven years Miss Marcell has been 
studying with Jean de Reszke in Paris. 
Recently she was summoned to Vienna at 
the request of Mr. Weingartner, conductor 
at the Imperial Opera, and sang for him. 
Her success was so immediate that she 
was engaged to create the part above men- 
tioned at the performances in Vienna. The 
contract is understood to be exceptionally 
promising for so young a singer. 

Miss Marcell is a sister of Louis Was- 
self, of No. 961 Columbus avenue, and has 
written him an interesting description of 
her trip to Vienna and reception by Mr. 
Weingartner and Mr. Strauss. The cable- 
gram announcing her engagement for Elek- 
tra was received by her brother and was 
as follows: 

“Engaged create Elektra. 
perial Opera.” 


Vienna Im- 

















LUCILLE MARCELL 


American Soprano Who Has Been 
Selected to Sing “Elektra” in Vienna 


Last year Miss Marcell went to St. Pe- 
tersburg, at the express request of the 
Tsaritza, and sang for the royal family 
at Tsarkoe-Selo. She also has sung at 


the Opéra ,Comique, in Paris, in such 
operas as “Aida,” “Les Huguenots” and 
“Tosca.” 





BEEBE-DETHIER RECITAL 





Second Piano and Violin Sonata Pro- 
gram Given in Brooklyn 


The second piano and violin sonata re- 
cital in the series which Carolyn Harding 
Beebe and Edouard Dethier are giving in 
Brooklyn took place Wednesday afternoon, 
January 27, before an audience which com- 
pletely packed the little Pratt Casino. 

The program, severely classic, held the 
closest attention of the fashionable hear- 
ers, and its rendition won considerable 
applause. 

Beethoven’s F Major Sonata, one of the 
lightest of his works for violin and piano, 
opened the concert. It was followed by 
Brahms’s Sonata in A Major, and the 
Sonata in E Minor by Brahms. 

Miss Beebe has an excellent technique 
and a proper sense of proportions, which 
make her a valuable assistant in chamber 
music playing. 

Mr. Dethier is a young violinist of 
marked talent. His interpretations are 
characterized by intelligence, surety, clean 
tone and expression. 

The ensemble of both artists is admira- 
ble, and in their temperamental qualities 


they are well fitted for playing together this 
form of composition. 

The Raff sonata was the best work of 
the afternoon. In the Brahms sonata they 
were most satisfactory in the first and last 
movements. 

Miss Beebe and Mr, Dethier are instruc- 
tors at the Institute of Musical Art. 


MENDELSSOHN CENTENARY 








Atlantic City Organizations Perform 
Programs of Composer’s Works 


ATLANTIC City, N, J., Feb. 1.—The cen- 
tenary of Mendelssohn’s birth has been, 
and will be, celebrated by many clubs at 
this resort. The Crescendo Club, the Men- 
delssohn Women’s Chorus, and a mixed 
chorus bearing the composer’s name have 
all given concerts, the last two under the 
direction of Emil Gastel and J. T. Roberts. 
A third club, men’s voices, has announced 
a concert for February 15. The director 
will be John S. Ingram and Evalyn Tyson 
will accompany. 

The third of a series of lectures on fa- 
mous hymns and their writers was deliv- 
ered at Olivet Presbyterian Church on 
January 24, by Dr. J. Newton Cadwell. An 
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augmented choir sang under the direction 
of Tuttle C. Walker. 

The weekly soloists at the Steel Pier 
concerts were Agnes Thompson Neely, so- 
prano; Harold Bryer Stahler, baritone, both 
of Philadelphia, and William S. Thunder, 
accompanist. oe ee 





FLORENCE AUSTIN’S SUCCESS 





Former Minneapolis Girl Receives Ova- 
tion in the City of Her Birth 


Florence Austin, the New York violinist, 
and a pupil of Ovide Musin, is now on 
tour in the West. At the beginning of 
her present trip she filled two important 
engagements in St. Paul, one a recital for 
the Schubert Club and the other as soloist 
for the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Her recital program included the violin 
Suite in G minor, op. 26, by Ries; the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4, and smaller 
pieces by Rameau, Pergolesi-Musin, Gossec, 
Prume and Ernst. Her playing aroused 
much comment and was very favorably 
criticized. She was accompanied on this 
occasion by Wilma Anderson-Gilman, for- 
merly a well-known New York pianist and 
accompanist. 

Her reception at the Symphony Concert 
was a splendid tribute to her as a former 
Minneapolis girl. The audience numbered 
over 2,600 people, and several hundred were 
turned away. Her playing of the Vieux- 
temps D Minor Concerto, some smaller se- 
lections and several encores won for her 
enthusiastic applause. Her reception was 
described by the daily papers as a “triumph” 
and an “ovation.” One critic writes: “Her 
tone is broad and full, her technic almost 
faultless, and the depth of her interpreta- 
pe knowledge was eloquently demonstrat- 
ed.” 

Miss Austin, after completing her West- 
ern tour, will return to New York, arriv- 
ing here about February 10. 





“ENSEMBLE CIRCLE’? CONCERT 





Louis Arthur Russell Presents Unique 
Program in Brooklyn 


Louis Arthur Russell gave the fourth of 
his series of recitals recently announced, 
Friday evening of last week, in Wissner 
Hall, Brooklyn. At this recital the En- 
semble Circle of the Metropolitan Schoois 
offered an excellent program of music, by 
the romantic composers, including Grieg, 
Goldmark, MacDowell, Moszkowski, Liszt, 
Haberbier, Delibes, Bizet, Leo Stern, Ru- 
binstein and others. 

The Brooklyn critics gave high praise to 
the pianists, who gave remarkable inter- 
pretations of difficult music, as solos, en- 
semble, four pianos in unison, and four 
pianos, four hand. The soloists were Misses 
Savage and Perrine, pianists; Mrs. Clifford 
Marshall, soprano, and Alice Van Nalts, 
contralto, all of the Russell Studios. 

This program will be repeated in Jersey 
City February 10. The next recital pro- 
grams in Brooklyn and Newark will be de- 
voted to Chopin and Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Russell’s “Professional Talks to Vo- 
calists” will begin Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 9, at 2 P. M., in the Normal Institute, 
Carnegie Hall. The subject of the first 
“Talk” will be “The Eternal Breathing 
Question.” 





Lionel Tertis, who came over from Eng- 
land last Summer to join the Hess-Schroe- 
der Quartet and suddenly went back after 
staying here only a month, is teaching at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. 


FOR RENT—Also Available 
for Recitals and Musicales 


Handsome Studio, furnished or unfurnished, 
163 W. 49th St., bet Broadway and 6th Ave., 
near Subway and Elevated Stations. ’Phone 
1500 Columbus. 








YORK SCHUBERT CHOIR SINGS 


Henry Gordon Thunder Directs Varied 
Program Before Audience of 1,000 


York, Pa., Jan. 25.—With the rendering 
of a varied program in the presence of an 
audience of 1,000, the Schubert Choir 
achieved unusual success at its mid-Winter 
concert in the York Opera House on Thurs- 
day evening last. The chorus of 200 voices 
under the direction of Henry Gordon Thun- 
der, of Philadelphia, was assisted by Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, and Hans Kronold, 
‘cellist, as soloists. 

The shading, and the expressive tone 
quality of the chorus made its work both 
sympathetic and brilliant. Conductor Thun- 
der directed with an authority that caused 
the chorus to follow his readings implicitly 
and induced remarkable unanimity in in- 
terpretation. 

Miss Hinkle, who sang for the first time 
in this city, won the admiration of her 
hearers from her first note. Especially 
commendable was the manner in which she 
rendered the “Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” Kronold’s appearance was 
the fourth ‘one here, and his efforts were 
as much appreciated as on former occa- 
sions. 

The comprehensiveness of the program 
revealed the ability of the choir to sing the 
classic choruses, as well as the lighter part- 
songs, and showed a flexibility not often 
found in so large a body of singers. The 
work of the chorus caused Conductor 
Thunder to congratulate the singers at the 
close of the concert, and to prophesy great 
things for the future. W. H.R. 


MME. SEMBRICH’S FAREWELL 


An Inviting Program Arranged for the 
Saturday Night Performance 


The program for Mme. Sembrich’s 
farewell appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this Saturday night will be- 
gin at 8 o’clock with the first act of “Don 
Pasquale,” sung by Mme. Sembrich and 
Signor Scotti, which will be followed by 
the second act from “II Barbiére di Sivig- 
lia,” to be sung by Mmes. Sembrich and 
Mattfeld and MM. Bonci, Campanari, Di- 
dur and Paterna. 

In the lesson scene Mme. Sembrich will 
sing with Signor Bonci a duet from “I 








Puritani,” and for the last time in public 
the waltz “Voce di Primavera,” composed 
for her by Johann Strauss. In the last 


act of “La Traviata” Miss Farrar will sing 
the part of Flora Debevoise. Mmes. Eames, 
Fremstad, Destinn and Homer and other 


singers will appear. 
The evening will conclude with farewell 


ceremonies on the stage. 


MARY ANGELL 
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LUDERS SEEKS LIBRETTOS 





Light Opera Composer in Berlin—Henry 
W. Savage and Kerker There, Too 


BERLIN, Jan. 29.—Gustav Luders, com- 
poser of “The Prince of Pilsen,” who is 
stopping at the Elite Hotel, is “at home” 
in Germany, where he was born. Asked 
“What are you doing here?” he replied: 

“Principally having a good time and in- 
cidentally looking for a good libretto. It 


is well to have one or two librettos up 
one’s sleeve all the time. Besides ‘The 
Burgomaster of Pilsen,’ I have two new 


pieces. going in America.’ 

Henry W. Savage, accompanied by his 
Paris renresentative, Mr. Fellner, is stop- 
ping at the Hotel Bristol and is occupied 
with current business. He says he has 
no new projects to announce just now and 
does not know yet where he will go on 
leaving Berlin. 

“Gus” Kerker, of “Belle of New York” 
fame, was recently in Berlin, and it was 
rumored he was to accept the post of house 
composer at the Metropole here, but no 
confirmation of the same is forthcoming 
from him. 





Miss Whittier Sings at Boston Lecture 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Harriet S. Whittier, 
soprano, sang before the College Club of 
Commonwealth avenue last Saturday after- 
noon on the occasion of a MacDowell lec- 
ture given by Miss Hume. Miss Whittier 
sang twelve MacDowell songs and added 
greatly to the artistic success of the enter- 
tainment. On this occasion Miss Whittier 
repeated a program which she has pre- 
vicusly given before other organizations. 
Last week Miss Whittier sang at two pri- 
vate recitals and also on Tuesday before 
the South Framingham (Mass.) Women’s 
Club. Miss Whittier is having a most suc- 
cessful season as a teacher. 





Tschaikowsky Popular in This Library 

Charles A. Stebbins, librarian of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in the City of New 
.ork, reports that Tschaikowsky is the 
most popular composer among borrowers 
from the circulating department of the li- 
brary, and that his “Pathetique” Symphony, 
in all arrangements, has the largest circu- 
lation; next to it is Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony. This library is the one former- 
ly managed by G. Schirmer, Inc., and pre- 
sented to the institute by Rudolph E. 
Schirmer in 1905. 





Katharine Goodson in the West 


Katharine Goodson, from all accounts, 
has created quite as much of a sensation on 
the Pacific Coast as she did last season in 
the East. The English pianist, who recent- 
ly arrived in this country, after a highly 
successful Australian tour, has received no 
end of praise wherever she has appeared, 
the San Francisco press being especially 
enthusiastic. Several of them proclaimed 
her the greatest of women pianists. Miss 
Goodson comes East the latter part of this 
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Lilla Ormond in the Middle West 
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LILLA ORMOND 


This Accomplished American Contralto Is Appearing in Concerts and Recitals 
Throughout the Country 


Lilla Ormond, the successful young con- 
tralto who has been winning laurels as so- 
loist with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, last week gave a recital in Milwaukee 
and later appeared in Des Moines, Ia. On 





Boston, Feb. 1.—The regular Sunday 
afternoon concert at the St. Botolph Club 
was given yesterday by Felix Fox, the pi- 
anist, members of the Adamowski Trio, 
and Mr. Ferir, viola, and Mr. Roth, violin, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
program included two compositions by Blair 
Fairchild, his Sonata for violin and piano, 
and Rhapsody for piano, two violins, viola 
and ‘cello. The concert was in many ways 
of unusual interest and was greatly appre- 
ciated by the members of the club. 

These same musicians appeared at a con- 
cert given a week ago Sunday at the home 
of Bayard Thayer, who is occupying the 
Montgomery Sears house on Arlington 
street for the Winter. In addition to the 
Sonata and Rhapsody, the program for 
that concert included Fairchild’s Quintet 
in D minor for piano, two violins, viola 
and ‘cello. has Ee 





Encore Fiends 
[From the New York Morning 
One of the reasons why intelligent con- 
cert goers strongly disapprove of the en- 
core fiend is that he rarely applauds any- 
thing that is really good. I have been to 
many concerts, and | have never yet heard 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, or even 
a part of it; or the First Symphony of 
Brahms, or even a part of it; or the over 
ture to “Die Meistersinger” repeated, no 
matter with what spirit and ability they 
were executed. But the moment a lady or 
a gentleman, of ability however mediocre, 
sings or plays there is an immediate de 
mand for a repetition. 


Telegraph. ] 





Max 


Oscar Hammerstein will be defendant in 
a civil suit for libel instituted against him 
on Saturday by Max Smith, music critic of 
the New York Press. He charges that Mr. 
Hammerstein cited him on Friday as one 
of the “drunken and seedy” reporters sent 
to him by the managing editor of the 
Press. 


Smith Sues Hammerstein 





The pupils of John Walter Hall gave a 
song recital in his studio, No. 843-4 Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Saturday eve- 
H ning, January 23. The selections on the 

’ program were pleasingly rendered and were 
enjoyed by the _ interested 


Sunday she sang again in Milwaukee. 


Godfrey Turner, her manager, reports that thoroughly 


yoo Ormond will be kept busy during the friends of Mr. Hall and his pupils. Those 

Spring, appearing in music festivals ‘} articipated were: Lucy Marsh. ¢ 

throughout the country who participated were: Lucy Mars 1, SO- 
; prano; Florence Jarvis, soprano; Edith 








month, her New York recital being sched- 
uled for February 19 at Mendelssohn Hall. 
She will give recitals in Chicago and Bos- 
ton and many other cities, and will also 
fill a number of highly important orches- 
tra engagements. Loudon Charlton de- 
clares that the English pianist is proving 
one of the most popular artists on his list 
this season. 





Glad of Riccardo Martin’s Success 


PORTLAND, OreE., January 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
I have just received your valuable paper. 
I note the encouraging success of my 
friend, Riccardo Martin, with pleasure. 
I find MusicaL AMERICA most interesting. 
Sincerely WILLIAM CASTLEMAN. 
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_Fritz Kreisler gave his only London re- 
cital of the season two weeks ago. 
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AMERICAN GRAND OPERA IS IMPOSSIBLE, SAYS MARY GARDEN 


She Makes Startling Statements, in Magazine Article, Regarding the Status of Musical Art in This 
Country—Maintains that the United States, at the Present Time, Is No Place to Obtain 


ARY GARDEN, of the Manhattan 
Opera House, contributes a lively 
article to Everybody's Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, that is certain to awaken vigorous 
and ‘possibly excited comment throughout 
the country. Some of her statements, flat- 
footed as they are startling, are certain 
to be challenged by critics and writers. 
Her experience in her own field makes her 
an undoubted authority as far as her ex- 
perience reaches. Where her ideas may be 
interpreted more in the light of theories, 
the questions may be open for discussion. 

She begins by saying that the stage man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera House 
is excellent. this year. This she interprets 
as a triumph for Oscar Hammerstein; he 
has waked the personnel of the old house 
out of its sleepy ways. She ‘voices the 
general feeling of the time, that aperatic 
enterprise is rapidly incréasing throughout 
America. While she feels that a better 
understanding of opera will be brought 
about, she deplores the devotion which still 
remains for the old Italian school, and says 
that as America worships the Golden Calf, 
she also worships the Golden Voice, by 
which she means the voice which sings the 
coloratura passages of the old school roul- 
ades, which take the crowd, and bring the 
biggest pay. The Golden Voice, she says, 

- assays about $2,500 for its possessor at each 
performance. 

Miss Garden quotes a recent writer who 
has called America “the biggest musical 
market in the world.” But she points out 
that “you can buy a turnip in a vegetable 
market but you cannot raise it there.” So, 
she says, unfortunately, you can buy a 
voice in a musical market, but cannot train 





the Necessary Training for Singers 


it there. Art is not born in the market 
place—only sold. Singers, we learn (as 
we knew before), look to America to in- 
crease their salaries; and we are further 
told that they do not do this to increase 
their reputations, or develop their art. 
For art and training, operatic knowl- 
edge and fame, singers look to the other 
side. This, Miss Garden insists, is not 
vanity or unpatriotic snobbishness, but the 
sternest necessity. America demands the 
European stamp, and even more important, 
it is impossible to get the requisite operatic 
training in America. A new opera house 
or two, a greater mass of the public attend- 
ing the opera, Miss Garden tells us, does 
not remake America as an operatic train- 
ing ground. 

Miss Garden says that she gets as much 
for one performance here as for a month’s 
work in Paris, and that she is glad enough 
to take it now. But she says that $50 is 
better pay. to make an artist than $50,000. 
She affirms that the price of opera singers 
in this country, and the general attitude to- 
ward money, throws the artistic side of ‘the 
question out of perspective. The singers 
wish to jump: to high salaried positions. 
They do not lsow what it means to strug- 
gle up from the bottom, as all the European 
singers have done. 

The American-made reputation, we learn, 
is worth nothing abroad, but singers who 
have made such a reputation need not trou- 
ble about that so long as they can stay here 
at high salaries. In-regard to public taste, 
Miss Garden says, it is a more serious 
matter, for the singers are not grounded as 
they should be in their art, and have not 
risen to the stature to’ which they should 
rise. She sees a little hope in this matter 
in the plan for the new Boston Opera 
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House, where a stock company will be 
trained to play all minor rdles, and import- 
ed stars shall fill out the important parts. 
She feels that when this plan has been 
going on for awhile, it will offer something 
in the nature of an adequate training 
school. 

One important point Miss Garden makes 
is that we shall never have a wholly ade- 
quate training school until new operas are 
produced here frequently “not imported, 
reproduced, but put virgin on our stage, 
under the direction of the composers.” Had 
she been trained only in America, Miss 
Garden points out, where could she have 
secured the répertoire in which her success 
has been made—Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” Masse- 
net’s “Thais,” the same composer’s “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” These operas 
were worked at for months in rehearsal, 
under the direction of the composers. The 
singers were taught to follow every shade 
of the meaning, and taught to get the work 
upon the stageras it was meant to go. After 
that it was easy. enough to reproduce these 
To sing these works 
rightly here, it was necessary to learn them 
“That is why,” Miss Garden 
says, “it seems to me we shall always have 
to go abroad for our singers, or send our 
own abroad first.” 

Miss Garden now throws this bomb: 
“But, I hear some patriot soul aspire, ‘what 
if we should come to have an American 
school of grand opera?’ An Anferican 
grand opera is impossible; any English- 
speaking race is incapable of great expres- 
sion in music. And I say this in spite of 
Purcell and MacDowell, and some other 
lone exceptions. Painters, writers, sculp- 
tors, yes; but composers, never. And as for 
English being sung on the operatic stage, 
deliver me! Never, never, never will | 
sing opera in English. When the day comes 
on which I am asked to, I shall go back 
Did you ever 
hear ‘Madama Butterfly’ in English? Did 
it not thrill you when the tenor inquired 
in golden tones, to luscious melody, ‘Will 
you have some whisky ?” Perhaps you say, 


‘Ah, ‘but in Italian is not this question just’ 


as colloquial for Italians?’ It is not. Why 
isn’t it? I do not know. It just isn’t.” 

A strong point is ‘made by Miss Garden 
to the effect that nowadays if the singer 
is singing up-to-date modern works, she 
must. get a drama. over the ‘footlights as 
well as an aria. She believes that, the birth 
of. “music ,drama” has led the singers to 
think that they need not learn the ‘old art 
of son This she regards as a disaster 
and insists that it is more than ever impor- 
tant to learn to sing; only instead of mere- 


ly exploiting the Golden Voice, the oper- 
atic artist must have brains, must know 
how to act and cultivate dramatic skill. 

For the critics, Mary Garden has scath- 
ing words: “Those dear, sweet, well- 
meaning, elderly gentlemen, called critics, 
who don’t live with us to-day, ought to be 
put tenderly on the shelf, having passed 
the age limit, just as singers pass it. 
* * * These old fogy critics, with their 
stilted and stunted ideas, once fought va- 
liantly for Wagner, against the old fogies 
of their day. Now they are condemning 
Strauss and Debussy and Réger. It is time 
that they fell back and young critics took 
= places.” 

Miss Garden affirms that until we have 
good operas in the country, with plenty of 
seats at a reasonable price, we cannot be 
wholly sure whether we have a real public 
at large for opera or not. “We cannot,” 
she says, “very well have plenty of seats 
at a reasonable price until we are more 
reasonable in our payments of singers. 
When a manager pays $2,500 a night for 
a single Golden Voice, he’s got to get. it 
back out of the public. Miss Garden won- 
ders if any human voice is really worth 
$2,500 a night. 

Miss Garden speaks of many of the sing- 
ers of the day, pointing out their particular 
qualifications for singing ‘modern opera or 
opera of the old school. She says the times 
were never riper for the rise of singers to 
dazzle the world than now, and the top 
of the ladder was never less crowded. 


NEW YORK VIOLINIST HONORED 








Jacques Kasner Invited to Play for Ger- 
man Emperor 


BERLIN, Jan. 27.—Jacques Kasner, a 
young violinist of No. 120 East Eighty-fifth 
street, New York City, gave his first con- 
cert here this evening before a large and 
critical audience. 

Much admiration was expressed over his 
finished technique and excellent intonation. 
His performance gave promise of a bril- 
liant future. 

He played a sonata by Handel admirably, 
and his rendering of a concerto by Viotti 
elicited much commendation. A Reger so- 
nata in D flat did not appeal so strongly. 

On the whole the young man’s début 
was most auspicious. He has been invited 
to play before the Emperor, 

Kasner will remain here to develop his 
remarkable talent under . Berlin’s famous 
masters. 





A prize of $250 is offered by the Central 
Association. of German Musicians for 
the best composition in several movements 
for violin and orchestra submitted in com- 
petition. Henri Marteau, Hugo Kaun, Max 
Reger, Carl Flesch, Carl Panzner: and 
Jacques-Dalcroze constitute a formidable 
jury. Budding composers interested in this 
announcement are referred for more de- 
tailed information to Adolf Giittmann, 
Biilow Strasse 85, Berlin. 
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The certainty of a European journey in 
prospect—the mere anticipation of a truce 
in the struggle with the wolf at the door— 
robbed the second year of Bohemia of 
somewhat of its authentic flavor. To be 
wholly itself, must not any particular 
régime be lost within itself, have no past 
and no future? .When. we see what we 
shall be next, we are no longer what we 
are now! Being thus for the moment not 
precisely anything, nor caring much in 
what manner I should bridge the interim, 
I spent the last five months in a bookstore, 
collating magazines at a dollar a day. Need- 
ing a little leisure to see my friends and 
adjust a few matters before sailing, three 
weeks before that happy date I made a 
flying trip back to my old haunts in the 
mountains, gave vent to five months’ pent- 
up feelings in a few songs, which, return- 
ing to Boston, I sold to grudging publish- 
ers for five dollars each. 

How many times during many years had 
I wondered with what wistful feeling, 
should that day ever come, I should first 
see my land disappearing behind me, and 


at the restaurant attached to the steamship 
landing, I first experienced the sensation 
of seeing a barmaid. My friend, on busi- 
ness, and I with him, upon pleasure, now 
began a kind of informal “grand tour.” 
The story of the great European cities, their 
galleries, their opera, has been too often 
written to repeat here. I usually sought 
out the quaint old corners of the cities we 
visited to catch their medieval flavor, while 
my friend, an insatiate traveler and incor- 
rigible historian,. with a penchant for “go- 
ing to the top of everything,” looked up 
all the palaces, towers, and mountains of 
any consequence, and went to the top of 
them all. We visited Hamburg, listened to 
good music out ta doors at the Tivoli in 
Copenhagen, an ent some days at the 
Exposition in Stockholm Being on busi- 
ness, my friend was much entertained, and 
we thus came into intimate’ touch with 
many of the quaint and interesting social 
customs of the different lands, and learned 
many national! dishes which would not 
otherwise have come within the range of 
our attention or our appetite, 











The Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth 


with what impatient and curious surmise 
look forward to the strange old world be- 
yond! And now that day, a July day in 
1897, had arrived. To be between a new 
world and an old! Between what old na- 
tions had done, and what a new nation 
was to do! Little enough I thought of 
it in that light then, a callow and selfish 
pleasure and enthusiasm in the experience 
leaving no room for evolutionary reflec- 
tion. 

We landed duly at Southampton, where, 


Passing through Kiel, Berlin, and Dres- 
den, we at last reached the Mecca of our 
pilgrimage—Bayreuth. 
now a German captain of artillery, a friend 
of my companion, who was a good violin- 
ist. Taking up quarters in a wing of the 
old palace, we spent two weeks of golden 


days, with “hausmusik,” bicycling about the; 
Bavarian roads, afternoons attending the’ 


festival, and evenings sitting about the 
cafés and watching the strange cosmopoli- 
tan humanity that gathers to witness the at- 


We had with us’ 


tempted realization of the transcendant 
dreams of Richard Wagner. 

It was the year of Anton Seidl’s fleeting 
return, at last, to the scenes of his earlier 
activities, and the year of his consecrated 
effort in the masterly conducting of “Par- 
sifal.” It had’ been determined that I 
should :study in Germany, and I had de- 
ferred making plans until I should have 
‘the advice of Seidl. So I began a search 
for him in:the village—he: was not regis- 
tered with the police, a ceremony necessary 
with suspicious characters like ourselves— 
‘and at last discovered his lodging, a large 
medieval-looking house on the outskirts, 
which I learned had been one of his earlier 
haunts. He was not at home, but present- 
ly ‘came down the road, meditatively and 
unconcernedly smoking a large cigar. He 
greeted me: cordially, and we spoke of 
things “in general, and in particular of va- 
rious .personages in Bayreuth. I can re- 
member’ his unstinted laughter when I 
asked him the identity of a man I had seen 
—could not well help seeing—parading the 
terrace between the acts of the perform- 
ance; a man of large and heavy. ‘stature, 
with "face preternaturally pale and framed 
in masses of coal-black hair and beard, and 
who wore a pale, yellow flannel summer 
suit with an embroidered satin waistcoat, 
a broad-brimmed hat, and was accompa- 
nied by an equally remarkable looking fe- 
male. “That,” he informed me, “is the 
Sar Peladan,; who has founded an order 
of the Holy Grail in Paris.” It is this 
man, I believe, who claims to have discov- 
ered a complete arcanum of the ancient 
mysteries in the songs of the troubadors. 

The “Great Silent One” now asked me 
to take a walk, and we passed along the 
road until we came to a bridge over a lit- 
tle stream. Here he paused, and, untrue 
to his Bayreuth name, spoke most eloquent- 
ly for some time upon the beauty and no- 
bility of the music of “Parsifal,” upon his 
memories of the earlier Bayreuth, his 


‘ aap or pres there now, and his desire to 


o back to his beloved New York. No 
ideas of my wanderings has impressed 
itself more deeply upon my memory than 
this privileged moment, when the soul of 
this silent man so simply, so nobly revealed 
itself. It was the last time that I was ever 
to see: him. 

Seidl asked me why I did not study with 
Engelbert Humperdinck, and I seized upon 
the idea as precisely the thing. He told 
me that Humperdinck was then in Bay- 
reuth, and I set out to find him, but he, too, 
was one of the unregistered, and it was 
only after some search I discovered him. 
I was at once impressed by the natural- 
ness and simplicity of this famous man, 
who received me without a vestige of cere- 
mony. He took some of my. work to look 
over, and in a few days-it was .arranged 
that in September I should go to Boppard 
on the Rhine, where he lived, and there 
begin study. 

Our artillery captain now left us, and 
heaving a deep sigh for the passing of 
this span of richly laden days, we turned 
southward to Nuremberg, quaintest of 
cities, and erstwhile the stamping-ground 
on home-made shoes—of old MHans 
Sachs. Thence we went to Vienna, visit- 
ing the houses and haunts of Beethoven 
and Schubert, which reminded me vividly 
of my earliest enthusiasms. 

Even now, eight years. after those en- 
thusiasms, I was still accepting all things 
naively, without historical comparisons. 
Music was still simply music to me. I had 
not yet apprehended the truth that living 
music to-day cannot be produced by imi- 


tating even the greatest of the masters, 
but only by doing something as alive for 
our day as their music was for their day. 
I did not yet appreciate what startling in- 
novators, what inventors, what revolution- 
ists, these early masters were in their 




















“Humperdinck Was Then in Bayreuth” 


time. They not only felt music, they 
thought it; thought their way out of the 
old into the new. And the vigor of that 
flaming creative thought keeps their music 
alive to-day, as a mere falling back 
upon their natural musical feeling—their 
primal emotion—would never have done. 
These things were still unknown to me— 
I had not yet learned to think. 

A trip over the strange, wild, craggy 
Semmering brought us down one evening 
into Venice. One should always reach 
Venice by night. Through the darkness, 
trunks and all, we sped in a gondola, and 
ere long were tucking away various ap- 
petizing Italian dishes cooked in olive oil, 
and a bottle of chianti that was real. I 
thought of Boston and the doughnuts, and 
pinched myself to see whether I were 
dreaming. There are plenty of dreams in 
Venice. One is to see St. Mark’s, a mira- 
cle of conglomerate opalescence, gleaming 
in the morning sun. One feels sure that 
some Parsifal with a Klingsor spear will 
level the vision to dust in another mo- 
ment. 

Verona with its perfect coliseum, Milan 
with its gingerbread cathedral, were visit- 
ed in turn, and crossing the St. Gothard 
bv night, we awoke to the splendor of the 
Alps. After a glance at Lucerne, we sped 
on-to Interlaken, and to Miirren, high up 
on the cliff in the Lauterbrunnen valley. 
There, across the great chasm, we watched 
the first light of day touch the still and 
awful summit of the Jungfrau, and listened 
to the music of its distant avalanches as 
they thundered down the lower ravines. 
These are the sights and sounds to prepare 
one for a hearing of the “Manfred” sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky! 


[To be continued.] 





John Powell, the Virginia pianist, played 
at one of the National Sunday League’s 
recent concerts in London. 
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Mme. Sembrich Retires from Opera Stage 
While Still in the Heyday of Her Career 








Marcella Sembrich, generally considered 
the greatest coloratura soprano in the 
world, will retire from the operatic stage 
this month, and her retirement from all 
public work will follow a farewell tour of 
the principal musical centers of the world. 

With this announcement, Mme. Sembrich 
has written “Finis” to a career as glori- 
ously brilliant as that of any modern sing- 
er. She retires from public work almost 
at the height of her artistic attainment, and 
with her powers practically unimpaired. 
Should she desire, she might appear to 
crowded houses for years to come (she is 
but fifty years old), without losing the 
voice which has been so well preserved by 
her marvellous method. But, unfortunately 
for the public, though, perhaps, wisely for 
herself, Mme. Sembrich is to retire while 


she is still in the heyday of ‘her career, 
and the musical world is to be the loser 
thereby. 

“Her father was Casimir Kochanska, who 
lived in Wisnoszky, a village in Austrian 
Poland, near Lemberg,’ says Lawrence 
Reamer in Munsey’s Magazine. “He was 
the village musician—and, as a matter of 
course, one of the village’s poorest men. 
As he had taught himself music, so he 
undertook the musical education of the lit- 
tle Marcella, and her first lessons on the 
piano came when she was four. At the age 
of six she began the violin, on an instru- 


ment that he had made for her with his 
own hands. 

“Jan de Lanowitch, an old Pole who 
loved to help young musicians of his own 
race, heard of the little Marcella, and 
through his generosity she was enabled, at 
the age of twelve, to go to Lemberg and 
enter the Conservatory. She was placed 
under the instruction of Wilhelm Stengel, 
a young teacher who had just come there 
from the Conservatory of Leipsic. After 
a while she married this young man, and 
their life has since been an uninterrupted 
story of domestic happiness and content- 
ment. Before that time, however, Herr 
Stengel did other things for his pupil. He 
taught her all he had learned of ‘the works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, and 
Mendelssohn ; and when he was certain 
that she knew as much as he did of the 
pianoforte, he took her up to Vienna to play 
for the great pedagogue, Julius Epstein. 

“When the little Kochanska, accompa- 
nied by her teacher and her mother, jour- 
neyed up to Vienna to get the opinion of 
Julius Epstein, she had no thought of an 
operatic career. After she had played both 
the violin and the piano; however—to the 
delight of the professor, who found her 
interpretations of Chopin especially strong 
in their national quality—her teacher mod- 
estly suggested that she should sing the 
aria “Ernani, involami,” from Verdi’s 
opera, now one of the most popular num- 
bers in her concert répertoire, while Herr 
Stengel accompanied her at the piano. The 
enthusiasm of Professor Epstein over her 
singing was so much greater than it had 
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been over her playi ng of the piano or violin 
that she left the room determined to 
strengthen this fo of wings for her flight 
to glory. 

“It was when it became evident after 
study with other téachers, that her voice 
was better adapted to the traditions of the 
Italian school that she went to the younger 
Lamperti, in Milan. Her task was made 
easier by her sound musicianship and by 
her experience with the violin and piano. 
Her voice, which had been small in the 
beginning, continued to grow under instruc- 
tion, as well as to improve in quality. 

“In May, 1878, she made her début with 
an Italian company in Athens, under the 
professional name of Bosio. The season at 
Athens was not a success and the young 
prima_donna accepted an engagement to 
sing German opera at Dresden. Deciding 
finally that Italian, and not German, opera 
was the most suitable for her voice, she 
next went to Milan, where she sang Lucia 
for six performances. 

“The eyes of the young star were fixed 
on London, where the great singers in Ital- 
ian opera gathered every year; but so 
slender were her means that the journey 
was not easy to make. Luckily, the di- 
rectors of the Cologne Music Festival in- 
vited her to sing in their performances of 
“The Seasons,” and the fee received there 
enabled her to travel to London and make 
the acquaintance of Ernest Gye, then man- 
ager at Covent Garden. He heard her 
sing and immediately engaged her for a 
term of years. 

“The following Winter she traveled in 
Russia, Spain, and France, meeting every- 
where with marked success, and being 
hailed as the successor of Adelina Patti. 

“It was in the Autumn of 1883 that Mme. 
Sembrich first came to America, to share 
with Christine Nilsson, then in her last 
season on the stage, the leadership of the 
company that opened the Metropolitan Op- 
era House. Her New York début was made 
in “Lucia di Lammermoor” on October 24 
of that year. She returned for a concert 
tour in 1896, and since, with the exception 
of one season, she has remained the first 
coloratura soprano at the Metropolitan. 


“Mme. Sembrich has been frank with | 


the biographers, and now stands in her fif- 
tieth year. Her birthday is February 15. 
The remarkable freshness and purity of 
her voice has been maintained by a course 
of living guided by a sound mind in a 
sound body. As much of her time as pos- 
sible has been spent in the open air. The 
Summers she passes in Switzerland or the 
Tyrol, where she spends hours every day 
in mountain-climbing. Her home. is on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, near the rési- 
dence of her intimate friends, the Paderew- 
skis, and in the midst of an interesting mu- 
sical colony. Her tastes in living have al- 
ways been so simple that it has not been 
dificult for her to keep in good health. 
“Her pleasures, outside of her delight 
in nature, have consisted largely in music. 


It not infrequently happens that she and her 
husband spend an entire evening at the _ 
ano, playing Brahms or Beethoven. 
acquaintance with the composers of her 
time has included Verdi, Thomas, Gounod, 
Délibes, Brahms, Rubinstein, Cui, Puccini, 
and others less famous, who have expressed 
their estimate of her own qualities in an 
album of priceless autographs. 





Miss Thursby’s Second Musicale 


The guests of honor at the second Janu- 
ary Musicale of Miss Emma Thursby, on 
Friday afternoon, January 22, were M. and 
Mme. Alessandro Bonci. The noted tenor, 
who was one of a list of distinguished 
celebrities present, expressed himself as 
delighted with the singing of Miss Thurs- 
by’s pupils. 

The program, which was well rendered, 
was participated in by Estelle Harris, who 
sang an aria from Albert Mildenberg’s 
opera, “Michael Angelo,” accompanied by 
the composer; Josephine Schaffer, Mildred 
Howson, Meta Reddish, all pupils of Miss 
Thursby, and by Mme. Bianchi Volpine, 
Miss Glenn Priest, violinist, and Mr. 
Bruchausen, pianist, ‘who assisted. 





Boston Child Pianist Scores in Paris 


Paris, Jan. 27.—Aline Van Baerentzen, 
the American child pianist, who gave a suc- 
cessful recital at the Elysée Palace yester- 
day, was born in Boston, her mother being 
a great-niece of the composer Weber. 

When eight years old Miss Aline gave her 
first public recital, being engaged to play at 
the Dieppe Casino. She entered the Paris 
Conservatoire at nine, and six months 
afterward won a first class medal. Two 
years later she was one of the successful 
competitors for admission to the “classe 
supérieure.’ 





Rochester to Have Spring Festival 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The com- 
pletion of the large Convention Hall hav- 
ing supplied a place of sufficient capacity 
to make great musical ventures a paying 
proposition, the Rochester Music Festival 
Association has been organized to maintain 
a chorus, engage soloists and manage an 
annual Spring festival. The officers are 
J. Warren Cutler, president; Fred F. 
Church, vice-president; Charles L. Garner, 
secretary; George Wilder, treasurer, and 
Heinrich Jacobson, musical director. 





E. F. Goldman to Direct Orchestra of 65 


An orchestra of sixty-five musicians 
under:the direction of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, will play an attractive program 
at the Waldorf- Astoria, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 13, under the auspices of the Young 
Folks’ League. Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie 
wr performed by Victoria Boshko, the 
soloist. 
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CHICAGO PAULISTS 
PLEASE MILWAUKEE 


Lilla Ormond of Boston Wins 
Favorable Criticisms in 
Song Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 1.—Milwaukee concert- 
goers who had expected the Paulist Chor- 
isters’ Society of Chicago to be one of 
the best of its kind in America were not 
disappointed at the two concerts recently 
given by the organization at the Pabst 
Theater. Large audiences attended both 
the afternoon and evening concerts and 
nearly $1,500 was netted for the benefit of 
the new St. Mary’s Hospital. 

The Paulist Choristers’ singing displayed 
well the perfection to which the boy choir 
has been brought by careful training. There 
was a most careful observance of purity 
in intonation and of phrasing essential to 
the revealing of the austere mood of the 
church music. Great credit should be given 
to the Rev. W. Flynn, the leader of the 
choir. 

The soloists received much applause. 
Thomas Kennedy, tenor; Will Rose, bari- 
tone, and the Masters Ralph Somers and 
Harold Dee, sopranos, and Will Ahern, 
alto, did some excellent work in the pres- 
entation of Dr. Stewart’s “Nativity.” Bach’s 
orchestra also received its share of . the 
ovation, 

Lilla Ormond, a young contralto, ably 
assisted by Mrs. C. White as accompanist, 
recently gave an interesting recital in Mil- 
waukee. A generous list of ballads made 
up the program which was listened to and 
appreciated by an audience much larger 
than such events usually attract in this city. 
Miss Ormond’s voice was of such range and 
quality as to secure most pleasing effects 
and her work won unlimited praise from 
even the most critical. The familiar 
serenades by Brahms and Strauss, Hugo 
Kaun’s “Sieger,” Schumann’s “Lotus Flow- 
er” and “Greeting” made up the German 
section of the program which was well re- 
ceived in Milwaukee. 

The Lyric Glee Club, assisted by Joseph 
Sheehan, tenor of the Chicago Opera, re- 
cently presented a program at the Grand 
Avenue Methodist Church that drew an 
audience of 2,000. The club displayed well 
the excellent training which it has received 
under its new leader, Carl Haase. 

Joseph Sheehan was the favorite of the 
evening, singing two selections in which his 
voice was displayed to advantage. Two 
local singers, Anthony Olinger and Mr. 
Busse, were well received. 

The program of the Milwaukee Orches- 
tra’s Mendelssohn centenary concert was 
one of the successes of the season for Prof. 
Christopher Bach’s organization. Compo- 
sitions of Mendelssohn were played with 
all of the artistic reverence and musical 
homage which the occasion required. Hilda 
Akenhausen, pianist, played the G Minor 
Concerto with orchestra. She scored a de- 
cided success and proves herself to be one 
of the city’s coming pianists. The Milwau- 
kee Mannerchor contributed Mendelssohn’s 





most popular four-part song, “Wer hat 
Dich Du schoener Wald, aufgebaut, so 
hoch da droben.” M. N. S. 





Grows Better All the Time 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 29, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I don’t know just when my subscription 
runs out, but I enclose check for renewal. 
The paper grows better all the time. I 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

WILHELMINA BALDWIN. 


en 
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Boston Teacher Confers with Scientist 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Mme. Caroline Gard- 
ner Clarke- Bartlett, the local vocal teacher, 
has just returned from New York, where 
she has been in conference with Professor 
Hallock, incumbent of the chair of physics 
at Columbia College. This meeting was the 
result of the latter’s article in a New York 
daily in which he contended that any. per- 
son can sing and that to be absolutely natu- 
ral in accomplishing tone production was 
the important requisite. This worked out, 
theoretically, what she has been accom- 
plishing in practice. Mme. Bartlett’s classes 
in Springfield and Boston have been par- 


ticularly satisfactory and successful this 
season, dD. L. LL. 





Hammerstein Decorates Opera House 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 1.—Seven beautiful 
new paintings of allegorical subjects dec- 
orate the ceiling of the grand foyer at the 
Philadelphia Opera House. They were un- 
veiled for public view for the first time last 
Saturday. The works of art represent 
“Rigoletto,” “Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” the 
“Spirit of Song,” dedicated to Tetrazzini; 
“Thais,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” and 
“Pagliacci.” They are by F. Fenzenberg, 
of New York, a member of the Artists’ 
League. Mr. ‘Hammerstein has extensive 
plans for mural decoration in his new 
house. a.  & 
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Sembrich’s Last Sunday Concert 


The feature of last Sunday’s concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House was the 
farewell of Sembrich to Sunday night au- 
diences, and the house, therefore, was 
packed with an enthusiastic audience of her 
admirers. The “no-encore” law was nat- 
urally forgotten. Witherspoon, Jorn, Rap- 
pold, Note and Flahaut were also on the 
program. J6rn was especially pleasing to 
his hearers in “Celeste Aida,” two English 
songs, and the love scene from “Lohen- 
grin.” 





The Berliners are much amused over 
Emmy Destinn’s statement in a New York 
interview that the reports of a feud be- 
tween her and Geraldine Farrar were utter- 
ly absurd and without foundation. 


SMOKY CITY HEARS 
TWO MALE CHORUSES 


Choirs Under Ernest Lunt and 
James Stephen Martin Set 
High Standards 


PittspurG, Feb. 1.—The new Mendels- 
sohn Male Choir, which gave its first per- 
formance at Carnegie Music Hall last 
Thursday night, scored a complete tri- 
umph, and its conductor, Ernest Lunt, was 
highly praised for the splendid work of his 
organization. The other officers of the 


club are C. J. Braun, president; David 
Williams, vice-president, and Charles W. 
McGhee, secretary and treasurer. 

The soloist was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who gave one-half of the evening’s pro- 
gram and who also shared in the ovation 
accorded the chorus, The choir sang “The 
Word Went Forth” and the short cantata 
“To the Spirits Over the Waters.” Smaller 
numbers given were by Elgar, Sullivan, 
W. Walford Davies and Kremser. Gabril- 
owitsch’s part of the program included a 
Chopin sonata, Op. 35, and compositions 
by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Arensky, 
Henselt and Liszt. 

The Pittsburg Male Chorus also appeared 
in concert on the same evening at the 
Emory M. E. Church, under the auspices 
of the Methodist Brotherhood, and added 
to its already enviable reputation, render- 
ing a program characterized by good 
phrasing, well-sustained tone, and_preci- 
sion of attack, under the leadership of 
James Stephen Martin. The club was as- 
sisted by Olive A. Wheat, soprano, who 
leaves Pittsburg shortly’ to take up her 
residence in the West. Effective work was 
done also by Paul K. Harper, tenor; Davis 
Ormesher, tenor; John A. Hibbard, bass, 
and Hollis E. Davenny, baritone. 

‘Lucille Miller gave a musicale at her 
home in Friendship avenue last week in 
honor of Florence Fisher, a member of 
— Nazimova’s company, now playing 

ere 

At a musicale given last week at the 
Edgeworth Club, Sewickley, announcement 
was made that. Heathe Gregory, bass, will 
leave shortly for New York to take up 
concert work. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, a local or- 
ganist and composer of considerable merit, 
who has been making a study of Indian 
music, will give a lecture on the subject 
before the Tuesday Musical Club, Tuesday 
afternoon, February 9. “Four American 
Indian Songs,” published recently by Mr. 
Cadman, will be heard. % Ge 








New York Organist in Hartford 


Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 1.—R. Huntington 
Woodman, fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists, played recently on the fine 
memorial organ in Center Church. The re- 
cital proved the player to be a thorough 
musician, possessed of a masterly technic. 
There was a very large audience. 

W. E. C. 
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Music Is No 





More Mysterious than the Other Arts ; 


By Lester C. Singer 








The. effects of. music are caused mainly 
by the various mixtures of consonance and 
dissonance, A single tone has within it all 
the elements of tone relations, and when 
many .tones are combined, there can_ be 
produced an unlimited variety of tone col- 
oring. . The mystery about the effects of 
music. lies in the fact that we cannot meas- 
ure it nor see it, although the laws of mu- 
sical acoustics show the science of. tone 
relations to be as, exact as mathematics. 
The subtle influence of music. involves. the 
same principles that cause the emotions to 
be stirred by the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and poetry. 

To begin with the cause, and analyze every 


effect in. music, even if it .were possible, 
would fill more volumes than the libraries 
of the world could contain. -The most the 
psychologist can do to explain the cause 
of musical effect is to indicate the process 
by which the emotions are aroused. To 
the individual who can understand things 
only by given rules, the explanation of mu- 
sical effects would be without avail; to one 
with a broad conception of the principles 
yen in all the arts, the same laws will 

ar to be exercised in them all, on a 
. ane that will not admit of exact rule and 
measurement, but will reflect the freer ex- 
pression, of every emotion. The student of 
life in its broader sense will find in the 
designs woven through a leaf and in the 
colors of the foliage or in the flowers, the 
most perfect law of beauty, as distinct 
from lhe law. of exact measurement. This 
all comes under the principles of aesthetics 
which are governed by a higher law than 
exact calculation. 

To understand how music impresses it- 
self upon our feelings we must be aware of 
the numerous laws that find expression 
through every avenue of consciousness. 

Who could explain in full the sense of 
sight or of taste and our feelings when 
seeing various sights or of tasting various 
kinds of food? The effects of music are 
mysterious only because we cannot so 
plainly detect the cause of the effects of 
hearing as of the other senses. 

In the study of tone relations we first 
find iene to be governed by laws that are 
as definite as the laws of mathematics— 
therefore, music is based upon unchange- 
able principles. These laws are to music 
what the foundation is to a building when 
the structure begins to take form. It is 
reared into a magnificent edifice in which 
are innumerable designs, figures and vari- 
able conceptions of the architect, which 
find their place-in the structure to make 
it complete in strength and beauty. While 


these artistic designs may not be in mathe- 
matical. accord with the foundation of the 
structure, they do not need to _ a per- 
fect physical relation to the principles upon 
which the foundation is built. The 
risen above the figures of exact relations 
and is become a higher mathematics. So 
in music. The physical law rests upon a 
solid foundation of mathematical principles. 
But while the art of musical expression is 
based upon the science of tone relations, it 
takes a higher form of what may be called 
variable mathematics, and thereby becomes 
capable of expressing every human emo- 
tion as well as the spiritual sentiments. 
These principles being understood, it is 
plain that through the sense of hearing our 
emotions can be stirred in answer to the 
melodic and harmonic progressions of 
tones which are varied by the dynamic 
and rhythmic effects to which also the 
emotions respond. When all these ele- 
ments are blended and balanced the artistic 
musical structure is complete and through 
the sense of hearing we answer to it the 
same as to a masterpiece of architecture. 
We see the artistic structure and our feel- 
ings respond to the beauty of its presence. 
Music sopen to all the higher instincts, 
and one who hears music in its true sig- 
nificance comprehends that it “partakes of 
the character of the ‘illimitable.”. Shakes- 
peare has discerned this relation, and in 
the “Merchant of Venice” says, “Look how 


the floor of Heaven is thick inlaid with. 


patines of bright gold. There is not the 
smallest orb which thou beholdest but in 
his motion like an angel sings. Such har- 
mony is in immortal souls.” 

The diaphragm of a telephone receiver 
is conscious of neither sensation nor in- 
telligence. The organ of hearing is no 
more intelligent than the mechanism of 
the telephone, but, like the telephone, is 
capable of receiving and transmitting any 
sensation of sound the intelligence of the 
listener can appreciate. In other words, 
the mind is the final hearer and not the 
ear. 

The real musician is sensitive to impres- 
sions, has a poetic and artistic tempera- 
ment, re-enforced by strength of character 
that keeps in balance these sensitive emo- 
tions. He feels the elements of the uni- 
verse and the emotions of humanity quiv- 
ering through his whole being. he or- 
gan of hearing might even be dispensed 
with, and he will still be conscious of more 
than many people hear with their ears. 
Beethoven gave to the world many of his 
immortal symphonies after he had become 
totally deaf. He surely heard these sym- 
phonies or he could not have written them. 

Music is intelligence expressed through 
time, rhythm, tone quality and intonation, 
all of which are governed by law and 


art is 


order. It means a sense of the beautiful 
and of the poetic and dramatic instincts. 
It might better be called a “sense of music.” 

The musician feels the relation of all 
the elements of existence, whether he is 
conscious of it or not, and is highly sensi- 
tive to the varying moods of humanity and 
to nature in her endless changes, her beau- 
ty, grandeur and strength. Dvorak, upon 
being asked what teachers helped him the 


’ most, replied, “Hard study, a great deal of 


thinking. I studied with God, with the 
birds, the trees, the rivers, myself. 2 





[ Mr. Singer’s article brings Le an inter- 
esting new point in this discussion, and 
while it shows deep and serious thought 
upon the matter, seems not ‘to make suffi- 
cient allowance of the element of person- 
ality. Mere invisible musical noise,: how- 
ever intricately constructed, will not mys- 
tify so greatly as that same noise ar- 
ranged by a genius. The statement that 
the laws of ail the arts are the same, is 
perhaps risky. Indeed, it is thought by au- 
thorities that we are just. beginning to get 
a faint glimpse of the especial» province 
of the sevéral arts, showing where their 
laws overlap, and where they are mutual- 
ly exclusive, 

The writer, if not self-contradictory, is 
at least a little ambiguous in saying in 
one place that music expresses “every hu- 
man emotion,” and in another, that it ap- 
peals to the “higher instincts.” Music ap- 
peals to Man—Man throughout, from the 
lowest and most degraded to the highest; 
according to the music and the man who 
hears. it. As the writer says, “the mind 
is the final hearer, not the ear.” But what 
if the mind be degraded? It then appre- 
ciates only degraded things, so it will re- 
ject music which represents a high devel- 
opment of the soul and mind, and accept 
only which is low and bad. 

In the main, the writer’s point is that 
music is mysterious, because we cannot see 
how its effects are produced. This, no 
doubt, explains a certain amount of its 
mystery, as far as the man in the street 
is concerned. But how about the trained 
musician, who feels music’s power and 
mystery upon him, when he hears some 
simple, familiar melody, the structure of 
which he understands perfectly. The mys- 
tery and spell of the personality of its 
composer still remain to sway him. And 
how about the trained musician, the com- 
poser, who still finds a mystery in the work 
of some man whose genius transcends his 
own? Perhaps he merely does not see how 
the greater man has done what he has 
done; but the other man has done what he 
has done through his personality, and this 
still remains a mystery to the first. So 
the question is still with us. Is it lack of 


seeing how it is done that generates the 
mystery of personality, or does personality 
produce the mystery of that which we do 
not see? Did the chicken first lay the egg, 
or did the egg first produce the chicken ?— 
Ed. MusicaL AMeErica.] 


r 





Another Exponent of the Musical Cure 


Boston, Jan. 30.—That. music is panacea 
for hundreds of cases of disease which now 
baffle physicians is the belief of a Boston 
woman, Christine Brown, who has founded 
a new health cult here. 

“The secret of cure lies entirely in sweet, 
melodious and seductive strains of music,’ 
she says. “Musical harmony is a funda- 
mental law of the inner ‘self. To be well 
our bodies must not only be in tune with 
the self within, but also in accord with 
external conditions. 

“I believe that music, scientifically em- 
ployed in prisons and asylums for the de- 
mented, will eventually become the means 
of reforming criminals, and will result. in 
a steady decrease in the thousands who 
now crowd the insane asylums.” 





‘Los Angeles Has Italian Benefit 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Riccardo Luc- 
chesi, an Italian composer, and a teacher 
of voice and piano, and who was: formerly 
on the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory, presented a program of his own 
compositions, in a benefit concert for the 
Italian‘ earthquake sufferers, on Jantary 15. 
He was assisted by Mrs. Fred R. Dorn, 
Maurel Bonardeau, Mrs. A. Elizabeth Cha- 
mot,- Mrs. Alice Dunn Fosdick, Sarah A. 
Water, May A. Metzner, Julius Bierlich, 

. E. Pemberton, F. R. Wismer and Bern- 
hardt Bierlich. "The works of this com- 
poser were all of much merit, and should be 
seen more frequently on other programs. 
A mass written by Mr. Lucchesi will be 
heard soon in one of the local churches. 





Thoroughly Enjoys Reading It 
BurFa.o, N. Y., Jan. 19, 19009. 
To the Editor of Musica, AmERIca: 
Enclosed find subscription for one of my 
pupils. I find your paper one of the most 
interesting that comes into my. studio, and 
thoroughly enjoy reading it. Very truly, 
. Frances. HELEN HuMpPurey. 





Aino Akté, the Finnish soprano, sang 
Salomé in Dresden’s ‘ ‘Strauss Week.” 
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MUSICAL 


KARL JORN THE NEW GERMAN TENOR 





Own Story of the Latest Addition to the Stars of the Metropolitan; 
Artist and Man; A Personality of Charm and Manliness. 


America has made a favorable impression 
upon Carl Jorn and, last, but not least, Mr. 
Jorn has made equally as good an impres- 
sion upon the American public. To per- 
form the latter, in these days of high-price 
tenors and sopranos, with salaries running 
into the thousands per night, is truly a 
worthy achievement, for it means that the 
new member of New York’s artists’ ranks 
is of the musical elect. 

Carl Jorn, man and artist, makes his met- 
ropolitan home at the Hotel Astor. An 
interviewer found him in the mood of 


moods, that which follows the dining of a 
healthy man. His handshake impressed as 
the indication of one whose muscles were 
not entirely acquired in the art of histrionic 
gesture. 

He settled himself with the patient air of 
the hunted, and braced himself for the usual 
fire of platitudinous questions. His answer 
to the opening question, however, proved 
them to be of another caliber. “What do I 
think of New York?” he repeated musingly ; 
“I think it is elementally different from 
European cities. In London people are so 
aristocratic and exclusive, their houses kept 
on the style of the old, feudal castles whose 
drawbridge is liable to leave the visitor 
gazing at his shadow in the forbidding wa- 
ters of the moat. But here,” with a smile 
of characteristic geniality, “every one is so 
democratic, hospitable, friendly.” 

The lighting of a long, light-colored ci- 
gar, was a moment’s interruption. Armed 
to the teeth, so to speak, he went on to a 


more intimate subject, the Fatherland’s 
Kaiser. The latter has evidently a loyal 
subject. “He is a very approachable man, 


interested in all professional people and 
craftsmen,” he said, and then reminisced 
freely on this, a favorite topic, mentioning 
appreciatively his treatment on the occasion 
of his presentation, in which the Emperor’s 
tact relieved a natural embarrassment. 

English as she is spoken then came into 
the conversational limelight. The new 
tenor’s considerable knowledge of our in- 
tricate tongue he confessed as being a 
source of special pride. “You know,” he 
said in his frank, ingenuous, Teutonic way, 
“I have studied your language only four 
months. During London engagements, ow- 
ing to the previously mentioned frigidity of 
the English people, I chose the more social 
atmosphere of a German hotel, which, of 
course, was at the expense of my knowledge 
of your language.” 

r. Jorn’s répertoire indicates a liking for 
Italian rédles, which his next words con- 
firmed. “To sing in Italian is a pleasure 
to me. The Italian method was included 
in my studies, and two years were spent 
on tone production.” 

Stern, implacable Self-Justice shoved lit- 
tle, humble Modesty aside in a following 
sentence: “I am the highest tenor in Eu- 
rope, reaching E flat,” and going on to pay 
unconscious tribute to another, “Caruso 
said, after hearing me sing, “that is my 
voice.” 

Compliments were in store for the Met- 
ropolitan company and his artistic associ- 
ates. “The recent production of “Le Nozze 
di Figaro” was the finest I have ever seen, 
so clear-cut and perfect in detail. Not even 
in Germany have I seen its superior,” in 
tones of the. man who is not troubled by 
the lack of national pride. “And my sup- 
port,” continuing, “was excellent.” 

That Jorn lives for something else be- 
sides his art was evinced by a keen inter- 
est in the equestrian sport. To fly through 
the air on a favorite horse is a great di- 
vertisement to him, as is also the chase. 
Both of these recreations he learned in the 
Kaiserin’s private stable. . 

The collection of antiques and curious 
jewelry is a hobby of which in his own 
words “is a source of unique pleasure.” 
Among these are numbered a pair of cuff- 
links, presented by the Kaiser; a swan pin 
composed of fifty-four small diamonds, 
souvenir of his performances as the Knight 
Lohengrin; a ring from the Kaiserin; the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Erinnerung Zeichen (a 
decoration) are among the valuable and 
interesting relics possessed. 

“It is my ceaseless source of ambition 
to perfect and increase the number of op- 
eratic réles. Such a fascinating art as the 
histrionic one, coupled with that of voice, 
provides a pleasure unknown to the un- 
initiated. My present répertoire, which I 
will augment from time to time, includes 
Raoul in “Les Huguenots”; Hans, in “Die 
Verkaufte Braut”; Canio (in Italian), “I 
Pagliacci”; Chevalier de Grieux, in “Ma- 
non” (in: French) ; Siegfried; Tannhéuser, 
Lohengrin, Walther von Stolzing. 

Riga, Germany, Jérn names as his birth- 
place, and the year as being 1873. “My 





parents were far from being affluent,” he 
remarked retrospectively, memory’s eye 


fixed upon the vistas of the past, “and my - 


climb to artistic eminence was rfot accelerat- 
ed by the impetus of fortune. Fortunately, 
it was my privilege: to be educated in the 
household of the governor of the city. Upon 
his death the Baron Vietinjhoff-Scheel made 
me a protégé. Not until I was eighteen 
did I discover that I had a voice. Lohse, 





KARL JORN 
The Metropolitan’s New German Tenor, 


Who Is Appearing in Prominent 
Réles 


the principal conductor in Riga, who found 
commendable traits in it, introduced me to 
Schultz-Harinsen, baritone, at the Riga 
Stadt Theater. For a year I studied with 
him and a Mrs. Jacobs. Berlin appealed 
to me as salubrious to vocal development, 
and accordingly with Ress, a son of the 
Ress of Vienna, | studied there. Freiburg 
saw my first public appearance, in 1895. In 
1897 I was engaged at the Zurich Stadt 
Theater, remaining until 1899, when Ham- 
burg attracted me. In 1902 came an ap- 
pointment at the Berliner Hof Oper.” 

He has sung three seasons at Covent 
Garden and in all the important cities of 
Germany and Austria. About a hundred 
parts are included in his répertoire, and al- 
though disposed toward Italian opera, there 
is still a loyalty to the great Wagner. 

So much recital in a foreign tongue had 
brought bodily weariness, and at this junc- 
ture he rose to change his position, afford- 
ing opportunity to estimate his proportions. 
Typically German in appearance, he has 
the Teuton stockiness and a height slightly 
above the average. The complexion is dark, 
ers hair cut short, and smooth shaven 
ace. 

Jérn’s contract with the Metropolitan is 
to run three years. 





WASHINGTON SOCIETY SINGS 





Rubinstein Club Makes Second Appear- 
ance—Mischa Elman Plays for Charity 


Wasurnorton, D. C., Feb. 1.—The Rubin- 
stein Club, a choral society of this city 
under the conductorship of Mrs. A.-M. 
Blair, made its second concert appearance 
of the season in the ballroom of the Ar- 
lington on January 27. As this club com- 
prises some of the best local talent, the 
evening was a pronounced musical success. 
Isabel Buchanan, soprano, of Philadelphia, 
and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, of the Peabody In- 
stitute of Baltimore, assisted. The pro- 
gram consisted of several well-chosen 
choruses by the Rubinstein Club; “Varia- 
tions Symphonique,” Boellmann; “Air,” 
Bach; “Abendlied,” Schumann, and Ga- 
votte, Martini, played by Bart Wirtz; and 
“Dich theure halle,” from “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner; “Persian Song,” Burmeister; “A 
Proposal,” Douty; “Beat Upon Mine 
Heart,” Nevin, and “Daybreak,” Ronaldo, 
sung by Isabel Buchanan. 

ischa Elman, the Russian violinist, was 
heard here on January 29 in a recital, the 
roceeds of. which were devoted to the 
Free Kindergarten of the Mount Vernon 


Seminary. Mr. Elman displayed such an 
ease in the use of his instrument that the 
most difficult selections served only to 
charm his audience and make it forget the 
show of technic. The audience was large, 
and applauded generously. Waldemar Lia- 
chowsky was an able accompanist. 

Norman Daly, pianist, gave an enjoyable 
recital recently at Indian Head, on the Po- 
tomac. He was assisted by Robert B. Pat- 
terson, whose fine baritone voice was heard 
in “The Two Grenadiers,” Schumann; “The 
Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” Bizet, and 
several ballads. Mr. Daly’s numbers in- 
cluded selections from Mendelssohn, Cham- 
inade, Grieg, MacDowell and Wagner-Liszt. 

A pupils’ recital of unusual excellence 
took place on Friday last at the Von Un- 
schuld University, the participants being 
the advanced pupils of the piano depart- 
ment, Mme. Von Unschuld, instructor. Pre- 
cision, care and musical ability were shown 
in each number. W.H 





AMERICAN MUSIC SOCIETY 





Arthur Farwell, President, Addresses 
Boston Club on Its Aims 


Arthur Farwell gave a talk on “The 
Aims of the American Music Society” be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton, at its Saturday luncheon, January 30. 
He spoke of the society being originally 
formed in Boston as the result of a talk 
he had given there four years previously 
about his musical explorations in the West. 
The growth of the society from that time 
he followed up to the formation of the 
New York center in 1908, with David 
Bispham as president. He described the 
consolidation with the Boston society and 
the absorption of the centers, in various 
parts of the country, of the “Wa-Wan So- 
ciety,” making finally one national organi- 
zation of the American Music Society. 

Mr. Farwell repudiated the idea that the 
American composer is oppressed, though 
admitting that he has.a hard fight before 
him to withstand the momentum of our 
Europeanization of musical matters. He 
said that the American Music Society as a 
corrective for neglect, is absurd; but as the 
symptom of healthy growth, it is a splendid 
thing. The immediate work of the society 
is to give hearings to works of the Ameri- 
can composers under proper auspices, and 
to collect and disseminate knowledge of the 
American composer and bring about an 
“American: musical unity.” 





KNEISELS IN CHICAGO 





Large Audience Hears Celebrated Quar- 
tet in Gratifying Program 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—A large and represen- 
tative audience listened to a program of 
exceptional interest presenting three widely 
diversified schools of composition, superbly 
interpreted by the Kneisel Quartet Sunday 
afternoon, in Music Hall. Debussy’s G 
Minor Quartet, which had its first presenta- 
tion here, made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. The Andantino of the quartet 
was rich in tonal expression, and the 
scherzo had plenty of spirited contrasts re- 
plete in rippling melodies that made De- 
bussy at once charming and lovable. 

The program, which opened with Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in A major, had a begin- 
ning that was well nigh perfect in each 
of its four movements, and one musical 
enthusiast who laboriously followed the full 
score undoubtedly voiced the feelings of 
his neighbors, as he audibly and enthusias- 
tically remarked, “Out of sight!” 

The final feature of this eventful day 
was the Brahms Quartet in F minor, which 
enlisted the sympathetic and striking serv- 
ice of Ernesto Consolo, who as an ensem- 
ble player at the piano, has showed himself 
second to none, a preference that has been 
previously noted by Mr. Kneisel. 

C.E.N. 





Brooklyn Conservatory Concert 


The annual Midwinter concert by the 
pupils of the Brooklyn Conservatory of 
Music, Franklin avenue and Lefferts Place, 
was given in Memorial Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, January 20. The pupils who 
took part in the interesting program were: 
Gladys Allen, Leroy Merritt, Anna Nelson, 
Lillian Schiverea, Benjamin -.M. Knox, 
May McKenzie, Dora Jacobs, Lillian Wil- 
letts, Lena Bedell, Fannie L. Todd, Emma 
Grimm, Matilda Hopkins, Otto Zeitz, and 
the orchestral class under the direction of 
Adolf Whitelaw. 





Kind Words from an Old Subscriber 


AvuDITORIUM BUILDING, 
Cuicaco, Jan. 23, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusiIcaL AMERICA: 

I have been a subscriber. to your most 
wonderful MusicaL AMERICA ever since it 
started. I have formed a staunch opinion 
of your musical views in general. 

Respectfully, ANNA WEISs. 





EMMA HOFFMAN’S SUCCESS 











Emma Hoffman 


The cablegrams from Europe announce 
the continued success of Emma Hoffman, a 
young American singer who was born in 
Chicago of Hungarian parents, and who is 
now in Europe, where she finished her 
studies. A cablegram announces that on the 
27th of January she made a marked success 
at the Turin (Italy) Opera House. 

Miss Hoffman is said to possess a voice 
of extraordinary power and beauty, which 
has won the approval of many eminent 
critics and managers, who prophesy for her 
a distinguished career. 





MRS. INNES-TAYLOR’S WORK 





New York Lyric Soprano Sings French 
Songs at Various Functions 


Kathryn Innes-Taylor, a young lyric so- 
prano who has made extensive researches 
in French music of the olden time, is hav- 
ing success in her special field. .Last week 
she sang at the musicales given by Amy 
Fay, at which Adela Verne, the gifted 
English pianist, was also one of the solo- 
ists. January 23, Mrs.. Innes-Taylor as- 
sisted at the Woman’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety concert in the Granberry Studios, 
contributing several chansons of the eigh- 
teenth century and two songs composed in 
the same style by modern writers—“Le 
Passeped,” Alfred Brunot, and “Le Mou- 
lin,” Pierné. 

She has been engaged for Easter Week 
by the Woman’s Morning Musical Club of 
Ottawa and .the Woman’s Musical Club of 
Toronto. 

Next Sunday, afternoon she will take 
part in a musicale which Genevieve Brisbee 
will give at her home. 

Mrs. Innes Taylor has opened a studio 
at No. 124 Carnegie Hall. 





Manhattan’s Sunday Concert 


Mischa Elman, Labia, who sang for the 
“indisposed” Gerville-Réache, and Gilibert 
were the chief attractions. at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House on Sunday evening. The 
“no-encore” rule was broken as never be- 
fore, all three responding to the noisy de- 
mand for more, Elman going so far as to 
play three extras. 





A. S. Vogt, conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, of Toronto, Canada, has se- 
lected Howard Brockway’s “The Wings of 
a Dove” as one of the pieces to be sung 
by. the choirs which will compete for the 
trophy offered the Governor-General in 
February. Mr. Brockway is a member of 
the Peabody Conservatory faculty, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Riccardo Stracciari, the Italian baritone 
who sang at the Metropolitan for two 
years, is now ‘at La Scala, Milan. 
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BOSTON “GETS ON ITS FEET AND SINGS” 





Cecilia, Handel and Haydn, Apollo and Other Choruses Have Competitors 
in Evangelist Alexander’s Forces — Mr. Czerwonky Gives a Recital 


Boston, Jan: 31.—No symphony concerts 
this week. A recital on Wednesday even- 
ing by Richard Czerwonky, the young vio- 
linist; two final song recitals this season 
by Dr. Ludwig Wiillner; an excellent son- 
ata recital by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 
on Friday evening, when they repeated the 
program that you have heard in New York; 
a semi-public recital by de Gogorza, the 
baritone—that is the total. Four evenings 
this week have I gone to bed in the night- 
time. Yet has the musical status of Boston 
been enormously uplifted during the past 
seven days. By whom; by what? “Charles 


L. Alexander, II Timothy, ii, 15”; the re- 
ligious revival. 

‘ On Monday twenty-five choirs rehearsed, 
to sing during the week in as many districts. 
On Wednesday Mr. Alexander gathered a 
flock of some 3,000 together in Tremont 
Temple, and he made every one of them 
sing. The reporters had to sing, too, The 
newspapers published hymns and columns 
of sermons and interviews. Converts has- 
tened churchwards. Mr. Alexander dealt 
body blows to Satan, and incidentally made 
the Cecilia Society, the Handel and Haydn 
Society, the Apollo Club, the People’s Cho- 
ral Union, and the various minor aggrega- 
tions combined look like thirty cents. Bos- 
ton got upon its feet and sang. 

Mr. Czerwonky got “the variations.” He 
played Bach’s Chaconne and Joachim’s va- 
riations, little known here, in succession. 
Then we had the other extreme, “Trau- 
merei,” Strauss-Czerwonky; “Canzonetta” 
and “Serenade,” D’Ambrosio; Caprice after 
the “Etude en Forme de Valse,” Saint- 
Saéns-Ysaye. 

Mr. Czerwonky is a musician born, and 
he is by nature emotional. He has had 
the best of training. He has facility in 
expressing himself. There are performers 
as well as common mortals to whom com- 
municative self-revelation is denied. Mr. 
Czerwonky is not one of these. His is the 
glibness of youth, and the dominant quality 
of his playing, at this time, is ardent vir- 
tuosity, pleasure in playing for the sake 
of playing. He was not entirely successful 
in the Chaconne, but the “lighter” items 
of the program were charming. 

The fifth annual concert by the Harvard 
Musical Club took place on Seitine evening 
in the Fogg Lecture Hall. The concerts 
have an eminently praiseworthy purpose, 
and they should be encouraged, if only as 
a means for the budding youth of the land 
to vent their ideas, musical and unmusical. 
One of the worst conditions that confront 
the native composer just now is his diffi- 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
A GREAT TIST’S OPINION » 
Madame the great contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, New York, and the Royal Operas of 
Berlin and Vienna, says: May ist, 1908. 
I studied under he quactens masters wherever my profes- 
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culty in finding out how his music sounds. 
Moreover, these occasions do much toward 
the instilling of musical knowledge. 

A symphonic study for violin, ’cello, and 
piano by E. Royce, of ’07, opened the pro- 
gram. I did not hear it, but am told that 
it was rather overcrowded with good ideas. 
Two movements of a piano quintet by P. 
G. Clapp (’o9), a composer of promise, 
whose tone-poem “Norge,” when played by 
the Pierian Sodality Orchestra last season 
made a strong impression, followed. The 
latter, while wild and woolly in places, was 
astonishingly virile and sure of itself. The 
quintet is probably of an earlier date... It 
was more coherent and definite in con- 
struction than anything else heard that eve- 
ning, but it was poorly scored for the 


strings. There were also songs by A. W. 
Locke (’o5), C. B.~ Roepper (’10), T. 
Lynes (’I0). 


It is gratifying to know that Mrs. R. J. 
Hall, a musician and a virtuoso upon the 
saxophone, to whom musical Boston owes 
a great debt, will reorganize the Orchestral 
Club next season. This club, under the 
leadership of Georges Longy, first -obo- 
ist of the Symphony Orchestra, a musician 
and conductor of the highest rank, has 
acquainted the musicians of this city with 
a great deal of the best and most stimu- 
lating music that is being produced by con- 
temporaneous French composers. There 
will be twenty first, twenty second violins, 
ten violas, etc. The complete orchestra 
numbers about 100. The former policy in 
respect to the program will be pursued, and 
this means. much to Boston. Applicants 
who wish to take part in the performances 
are now being examined. 

Loie Fuller, as you are doubtless aware, 
is about to. introduce her system of “light 
orchestration in colors’ to the Berliners. 
Loie is far from the first to find mezzo- 


tints in music. We all know about Berlioz’s’ 


dancer, who would only “dance in D,” 
and there are numberless legends extant 
upon the subject. Mr. Converse in his “Pipe 
of Desire,” soon to be sung by Riccardo 
Martin and Louise Homer at the Metro- 
politan, has achieved many beautiful ef- 
fects. I am reminded especially of the 
changing lights that are thrown upon the 
dancing elves, while the orchestra glows 
with prismatic solos. We are giving ear to 
Loie’s ideas, for they are likely to be tested 
next season at the Boston Opera House. 

While Mr. Russell is ranging Europe in 
his search for unknown talent the erection 
of the opera house is being rapidly pushed 
forward. Some 215 workmen are hard at 
it, putting up the steely frame, fixing the 
concrete, etc. Last Tuesday morning the 
bases of the white sandstone pillars that 
will stand .on either side of the main en- 
trance made their appearance. Sixty-two 
masons were then rushing the bricklaying 
that the back wall might shut off the wind 
for the benefit of everyone concerned. The 
steel work has been carried up and past the 
first balcony. The concrete and brick work 
has been carried to the level of the stage. 
The great space for heated air, which will 
be brought to the seats from below, is com- 
pleted. The outlines of the boxes and seats 
on the floor and first balcony are visible 
from within the building. The six carriage 
entrances are completed. 

Outn Downes. 





At a concert of much interest on Fri- 
day last, the chancel choir of St. Paul’s 
Catholic Church, Washington, D. C., sang 
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Concert—Song Recitals—Oratorio 
Coloratura Pupil of the Celebrated Lehmann 
Soprano ‘Teacher of the Lehmann Method. 

809 Carnegie Hall, New York 


several: selections, under the direction of 
Ernest T. Winchester. This choir is com- 
posed of nearly fifty boys and men and 
the compositions rendered displayed volume 
as well as an excellent balancing of parts 
and careful training. 


ORCHESTRA LEADER’S _ 
PARENTS ARE SAVED 


Director Stagliano, of Atlantic City, Re- 
ceives Welcome News from 
Italy 


Atiantic City, N. J., Feb. 1.—Leonardo 
Stagliano, the director of the symphony 
orchestra on the Steel Pier, and who has 
just left this city to sail for Italy to dis- 
cover the fate of his parents, who were 
in the recent earthquake, received a cable- 
gram before leaving bringing the welcome 
‘information that his parents were safe. 

The leadership of the Steel Pier orches- 
tra will be taken by Oreste Vessela, a for- 
mer director of concerts here. is en- 
gagement will last for several months. 

land G; Howe, recently organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church and a pianist 
and teacher in this resort, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in the St. 
James P: E. Church,‘ formerly held by A. 
Alexander Rankin, who resigned to be- 
come organist and choirmaster at St. 
Paul’s Memorial P: E. choir. Mr. W. Mor- 
ris, Of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
chorister at St. James, this city. 

Three benefit concerts were given last 
week in this city for local charities. The 
most important one was held on the Steel 
Pier, January 26, and was well attended. 
Mrs. €, A. Richards, Edna Cale, Clara 
Kirby and Mrs. A. W. Westney contrib- 
uted to the program. 

The same evening, at the Hotel ~Both- 
well, a musicale was given under the man- 
agement of Lillian Van Leer Davison and 
Mr. Rankin, the latter the accompanist. 
Pauline McCormick, soprano soloist at St. 
James’ P, E. Church; Miss Bozeth, con- 
tralto soloist of the Ascension Church; 
Edward W. Boehm, Charles Kugler, Louis 
Winsch, Mr. Reuch and Myra Cole ap- 
peared on the program. 

Richard and Hilda Hemple, with their 
orchestra and piano pupils, assisted by Lu- 
cie Veit, contralto, gave their annual con- 
cert on January 209. j ED A eS 











Why She Likes “Musical America” 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musica penne ge 

You cannot form an idea of what your 
paper means to me. Although I have been 
unable to listen to divine musical strains 
for years, and can only have the pleasure 
when I dream of such rare treats, I can 
converse, when my friends come up to see 
me, on musical topics, solely on account of 
your Musicat America, which informs me, 
even a “shut-in,” what is going on in the 
world of music. 

I consider your paper a very dear and 
welcome friend, and take the greatest de- 
light, in reading all the very interesting 
news which every copy invariably contains. 
. With best wishes and friendly greetings 
to you and Musicat AMERICA. 

Most sincerely, - 

ADELE v. GILSA HERRMANN. 





Florencio Constantino, the Spanish tenor 
at the Manhattan, prefers agneriar 
rdles to any other. He has sung Siegfried, 
Lohengrin and Tannhéuser in Europe. 


TO ILLUSTRATE USE 
OF LEGEND IN MUSIC 


Dr. Damrosch’s Third Concert for 
Young People—Gabrilowitsch 
an Excellent Soloist 


The third concert of the eleventh season 
of the Symphony Concerts for Young Peo- 
ple, on Saturday afternoon, January 30, il- 
lustrated the employment of legends in mu- 
sic. The program wag as follows: 


Overture, “Sakuntala” (Goldmark); Capriccio 
Brillant, B minor (Mendelssohn), Ossop Gabrilo- 
witsch; ‘“Leonori,’”” Symphony, last movement 
(Raff); Ballade, A flat major, Nocturne G major, 
Polonaise A flat major (Chopin), Mr. @abrilo- 
witsch; “Mazeppa” (Liszt). 


In the Mendelssohn “Capriccio,” Gabril- 
owitsch brought out all that was possible 
from a composition which has little to rec- 
ommend it but technical difficulties. His 
style in this, as in everything else in his 
répertoire, was marked by ease, grace, ele- 
gance and clearness. .In the Chopin num- 
bers his delicate rendition and beautiful 
tone aroused great enthusiasm, and result- 
ing in an encore, Schumann’s “Nachtstiick.” 
His interpretation of the latter was un- 
usually fine, and notable for smoothness 
and true poetic feeling. 

The work of the orchestra under Dr. 
Frank Damrosch was intelligent and tech- 
nically excellent, although a softening of 
the brass section in “Mazeppa” would fave 
been an improvement. 

Dr. Damrosch gave a short introductory 
talk on the legends, and printed slips giv- 
ing an account of their plots and mean- 
ings were distributed. 

The audience was of the usual size, and 
largely made up of young people. 








The Municipality of Genoa has conferred 
on Bronislav Hubermann, the Polish vio- 
linist, the privilege of using in his concert 
work the violin that belonged to Paganini, 
which since the death of its owner has 
been preserved in Genoa’s Municipal Mu- 
seum. 


CLARENCE EDDY INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 3.) 








instrument of pronouncedly characteristic 
type and has a legitimate field of its own 
without becoming a poor imitation of any- 
thing else. Can the organ vie with the 
‘fiddle’ on its own ground, or with the other 
orchestral instruments? No; it has a réper- 
toire and_a style of its own, and so won- 
derfully rich that the player need not look 
beyond the confines of organ literature to 
find ample material to test his powers. Try- 
ing to imitate the orchestra simply belit- 
tles a noble instrument. | 

“The future of the organ in America? 
Grand! Great! An old teacher of mine 
said to me once: ‘America will some day 
be the land of organs and organ playing.’ 
I believe that he was right. Our organ 
students are, of all the pupils studying mu- 
sic, the most. serious and the most earnest. 
Our organ builders are working along the 
right lines to attain fine tonal results. The 
interest shown by the “we is constantly 
and surely growing. can see nothing 
but a glorious future for organ playing in 
America.” A. L. J. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIKES 


WAGNERIAN PROGRAM. 





Treble Clef Club Gives Subscription 
Concert—Hahn Quartet Adds 
to Its Successes 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra repeated the Wagnerian program 
at its concerts last week. So much interest 
was displayed in the selections chosen by 
Director Pohlig several weeks ago that he 
decided on a repetition. The program dif- 
fered somewhat. from that recently pre- 
sented. An additional part of the “Meister- 


singer” was included and the “Waldweben” 
from “Seigfried” replaced the Funeral 
March from “Die Goétterdammerung.” The 
Academy of Music was crowded at both 
performances. 

Lhe Treble Clef, one of the best trained 
and equipped singing organizations in the 
city, under the direction of S. L. Herrmann, 
gave the first subscription concert of its 
twenty-fifth season at Horticultural Hall 
last Wednesday evening before a large au- 
dience. The soloist was Berrick S, von 
Norden, tenor; the accompanists, H. 
Alexander Matthews and Ella D. Blair. 
‘The program was one of the most interest- 
ing this admirable organization has pre- 
pared, and was rendered in a most satis- 
tactory manner. 

The Hahn Quartet added another to its 
numerous successes at Griffith Hall last 
Friday evening. Mr. Hahn and his assist- 
ing artists, Messrs: Cole, Meyer and 
Schmidt, with Harold Nason at the piano, 
furnished an interesting program, o ening 
with the G major quartet, No. 2, of Bee- 
thoven. Three Bohemian folk songs, by 
Suk, Schiitt’s Suite No. 2, for violin and 
piano, by Mr. Hahn and Mr. Nason, and a 
quartet, op. 51, E flat major, by Dvorak, 
were the selections that held the interest 
of a crowded house throughout. The next 
recital will be given at the same auditorium 
Friday evening, February 26, with Luther 
Conradi, pianist, as assisting artist. 

Ernest Felix Potter has resigned as or- 
ganist of. St. Michael’s P. E. Church, 
Germantown, to become organist and 
choir director of the First Methodist 
Church in that suburb. He will soon give 
a series of recitals. Mr. Potter was or- 
ganist and choir director for nine years at 
Old St. Peter’s, and founded the successful 
choir school of that church. 

Isabel Buchanan, soprano; Mrs. Russell 
King Miller, contralto; George R. Strauss, 
baritone, and Gertrude Keppelmann-Landis, 
violinist, with Bernice Frysinger Lewis, ac- 
companist, will be the artists at the sec- 
ond annual musical festival, under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood ‘of Christ at 
the Reformed Church, February 18. 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise’ and 
“Hear My Prayer” will be sung by the 
choir of the First Baptist Church next Sun- 
day under the direction of Frederick Max- 
son, with Isabel Buchanan, May Walters 
and Nelson Chestnutt as soloists. 

The performance of “St. Paul,” at the 
Academy of Music, Wednesday evening, 
February 17, will be one of the important 
musical events of the month. The soloists 
will be Alice Merrit Cochran and Ivan Jan- 
polski, of New York; Nicholas Douty and 
Clara Yocum Joyce, of this city. 

F. Avery Jones has announced a series of 
free organ recitals at St. Mark’s Church 
on the afternoons of February 6, 13 and 
20. The first recital will be devoted ex- 
clusively to Mendelssohn selections in honor 
of the composer’s centenary. The soloist 
will be W. S. Dowdell, tenor; Mrs. J. B. 
Miles, violinist, and Mrs. E. T. Wilson, of 
Columbus, O., contralto. & 2. E, 





Mary’ Goelet. Shorb, a Baltimore com- 
poser, will play her ‘ ‘Autumn” for the Mu- 
sical Club of Washington, D. C., this 
month. The composition is said to possess 
much merit. 


BUFFALO’S NEW STRING QUARTET 





The Ball-Goold Organization to Be Placed on a Permanent 
Financial Basis 





THE BALL-GOOLD ) QUARTET 


Reading from Left to Right, the Members of This Buffalo Organization are: Joseph 
A. Ball, T. Amesbury Goold, George Goold and Hugo C. Hoffman 


BuFFALo, Feb. 1.—Buffalo is to have a 
permanent string quartet. The Ball-Goold 
Quartet, of which the following are mem- 
bers: Joseph A. Ball, T. Amesbury Goold, 
George Goold and Hugo C. Hffman, and 
which has. been in existence for two. sea- 
sons, is to be placed on a more substantial 
basis. 

The organization of the quartet was due 
to the encouragement and support given the 
project by Mrs. Frances Wolcott, a Buffalo 
society woman and patroness of music. 
Through her efforts a series of five concerts 
in private houses were given last season, 
and so successful were they that a like 
series-of ten recitals was undertaken this 
ear. 

It is the desire of Mrs. Wolcott, and oth- 
ers who are interested in the plan, that 
sufficient money be raised so that these mu- 


sicians may devote their entire time to 
quartet work, and that the organization 
may give concerts in cities other than Buf- 
falo. While the immediate plan contem- 
plates only the adequate financing of the 
quartet there are possibilities of the found- 
ing of a symphony orchestra. 

The members of the quartet are all mu- 
sicians of excellent attainments and expe- 
rience and have already acquired a good 
ersemblé and much finish in their interpre- 
tations. Besides their regular subscription 
concerts, the quartet has done much out- 
side playing at recitals and private mu- 
sicales. ,They are also giving a series of 
four concerts in connection with Julius 
Lange, director of the Buffalo eo gen 
On February 19 the quartet will pla 
the White House for President and - 
Roosevelt and their guests. Another Wash- 
ington recit-! will be given on the same 
day M. B. 





HARVARD MEN HEAR BISPHAM 


Baritone Gives Sunday Recital in Uni- 
versity’s Clubrooms 


The large dining hall at the Harvard 
Club was packed last Sunday afternoon 
with an enthusiastic and intensely demon- 
sSstrative audience of Harvard men and 
their friends. 

David Bispham, who was the soloist, 
gave the following program: 

“Consider, O My Soul” (Bach) ; 





; “Behold Along 


the De rass’”’ (Haydn); he Frost Scene 
from “ ing Arthur” (Purcell) ; “Down Among 
the Dead Men > eeasion: “The Raven,”” music 
ie Ber “The Mad Dog” (Lehmann) ; 
Jolly n” and ‘“Templar’s in ‘Be from 
“pene Sullivan) Eo atel ance I 
Embraced Her” (Arensky); ““Boat Song’ (Ware) ; 


“Ballad of Little Billee’ ‘pect’ 

The singer was in fine voice and sang 
with spirit, or tenderness, as the music 
demanded. 

The applause which followed the shiver- 
ing singing of the “Frost Scene” and the 
rollicking rendering of “Down Among the 
Dead Men” suggested a football triumph 
rather than a Sabbath Day concert! 

As encores, the popular baritone added 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” and 
repeated Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song.” 
Harold O. Smith was the accompanist. 





The widow of Julius Stockhausen, the 
celebrated teacher of singing, is dead in 
Frankfort-on-Main. 
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OPERA COMPANY INCORPORATES 





Boston Organization Will Produce 
Musical Works at Popular Prices 


Boston, Feb. 1.—The Commonwealth Op- 
era Company and the Boston School of 
Grand Opera, under the direction of G. Lo 
Guidice abri, are being incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws, and it is evident that 
the plan begun earlier in the season by Mr. 
and Mrs. Fabri is developing into an 1m- 
portant undertaking. 

It is proposed to give Italian and other 
grand operas in Boston and the larger 
cities ‘in this part of the country at mod- 
erate prices. Mr. Fabri is a man of broad 
education, being a graduate of the Univer- 
sity at Rome (having received the degrees 
of Ph.D. and LL.D.), and is a thorough 
master Of singing and operatic work. 

The company will be capitalized at $60,- 
000, and music-lovers have been invited to 
subscribe to the stock. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” will be presented 
on March 8 and g at Jordan Hall with a 
cast in which both Mr. and Mrs. Fabri 
will take part. On the 8th the program 
will also include the fourth act of “Trova- 
tore,” and on the oth the fourth act of 
“Forza del Destino,” an opera by Verdi, 
which has never been performed in Boston. 

The operas will be conducted by Henri 
G. Blaisdell, who is well-known in this city 
as an able director. A production of “Cav- 
alleria” and the fourth act of “Trovatore” 
was given in Attleboro, Mass., recently by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fabri and their associates 
with great success. D. Lok. 





The chorus of the Budapest Royal Opera 
went on strike the other day, but the direc- 
tors went ahead with the schedule, present- 
ing “Carmen” and other operas without the 
choruses. The public went elsewhere. 


AUDITORS DISCUSS 
“RLEKTRA’S” SPELL 


Strauss’s New Work Conversational 
Food for Audience of New 
Music Tragedy 





BERLIN, Jan. 30.—“Elektra,” strange child 
of Richard Strauss’s musical conception, 
still continues the nine days’ wonder here. 
The catacylsm of adjective in comment and 


criticism still indicates the state of bewil- 
derment that marked its reception by the 
brilliant international audience at Dresden 
on Monday night. 

Instead of the words of approval or 
disapprobation that vsually accompany the 
production of a new work, the consensus 
of opinion marks the work as inexplicable. 
“Numbed,” “stunned,” “hypnotized,” are 
some of the terms used to portray the state 
of mind produced. 

Descriptions of its effects read like a vo- 
cabular saturnalia. The mesmerism of tone 
becomes the witchery of words, and the 
language picture of a contemporary ex- 
presses an almost universal echo of the 
“first nighters.” It reads: 

“No theater or opera audience in the 
world was ever called upon to weather such 
a strain upon its emotions as that ninety- 
five minutes of harrowing, thrilling oper- 
atic bedlam imposed upon us. A full min- 
ute had nearly elapsed before the house re- 
covered its equilibrium sufficiently to enable 
it to burst into a.spontaneous roar of cheers 
and applause. 

“Enthralled as we had been, we were 
glad that the ordeal was over. Beads of 
actual perspiration stood out upon many a 
forehead. If it were Strauss’s purpose to 
daze ‘Elektra’s’ hearers, the Dresden pre- 
miére was an unqualified success. Such 
demoniacal orchestral and vocal effects have 
certainly never before been set to music. 

“The audiénce was kept in an incessant 
paroxysm of ghastiliness and horror. The 
singers shrieked and moaned in accents 
which were something more than agonizing. 
The orchestra barked and growled with 
hellish realism. The tone production which 
resulted marks Strauss for all time as a 
wizard.” 

Rumor is abroad here to the effect that 
Strauss’s ambition to become a member of 
the Royal Academy of Art and Science is 
shortly to be realized. The opinion of the 
academicians that his music is ‘revolution- 
ary has been the means hitherto of his ‘not 
realizing this attainment.” 

The late Joachim, the violinist, had been 
the means of influencing some of the mem- 
bers, the former never having been friendly 
to Strauss’s status in the musical world, 
and esteeming himself superior. Wagner 
was another so-called “revolutionist” to 
whom he was never reconciled. The atti- 
tude of the Kaiser and Kaiserin in refusing 
favor to Strauss and ignoring “Salomé 
has bulwarked this antipathy. 

The Senate of the Academy, it is now 
asserted, have arrived at the conclusion 
that the members will stultify themselves 
if they should longer exclude Strauss. 

It is understood that Strauss now wishes 
to abandon tragedy, and that he is compos- 
ing a new opera based on. Moliére’s “Tar- 
tuffe,” which Hofmannsthal, the author of 
“Elektra, ” will adapt. 








PIANO TEACHERS 
and MUSICIANS 


To produce proper tone expression the 
touch of the piano must be light, free and 
responsive.’ It is through the piano action 
that this touch is obtained. If the action 
is not properly constructed, nor made of 
the best materials and workmanship, the 
greatest effort of the artist must fail. 


THE STRAUCH BROS. 


Lost Motion Attachment 
Piano Action 
Is scientifically constructed of the finest 
materials and the best workmanship, and 


so it excels in its responsiveness to the 
demands of.the musician. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
30 Tenth Avenue New York 
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DIPPEL GETS AN OVATION 





Guest of Honor at the Pleiades Club'He Tells Some Interesting Stories 
ng of His’ Career as an Artist and Manager 


Last Sunday night Andreas Dippel, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Dippel, was the guest of 
honor at the Pleiades Club, one of the prin- 
cipal musical and artistic social organiza- 
tions of New York, which meets every Sun- 
day night at the Brevoort Hotel, on Fifth 
avenue. In the membership of this club 
are a number of prominent artists, singers, 
actors, actresses, doctors, lawyers, archi- 
tects, professional men of all kinds. In- 
deed, the club is thoroughly representative 
of what might be called the best brains in 
the professional world. More than 300 la- 


dies and gentlemen were present, and Mr. 
Dippel received an ovation. The toastmas- 
ter of the occasion was Dr. Carter S. Cole, 
the eminent surgeon. ; 

Among those who appeared on this occa- 
sion were. Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist 
and composer; J. Martin Miller, our Con- 
sul General from New Zealand, and more 
recently in the Consular Service in Ger- 
many and France; Edwin S._Lock- 
hart, the basso; Miss Florence Hinkle, 
the well-known and popular soprano, who 
sang some ang} songs composed by 
Mr. Spross; Miss Lucille La Verne, of 
“The Blue Mouse” Company, who told some 
very interesting stories; an admirable ’cello 
quartet consisting of Victor Sorlin, Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Meyer and Dr. Cole, who 
played a Bach aria, and some fragments 
from “Parsifal”; Mr. Curtis, the well- 
known actor and author; Harry M. Mc- 
Closkey, the tenor; John C. Freund, who 
gave a humorous account of some expert- 
ences he had. made in Canada some years 
ago; Mr. Hammond, with his brother, Wil- 
liam G. Hammond, the composer, and Burr 
McIntosh, the popular writer, editor and 
lecturer. 

Mr. Dippel was introduced by Dr. Cole 
in a brief but appreciative speech, in which 
he drew particular attention not only to the 
services Mr. Dippel had rendered to mu- 
sical art in his position as Administrative 
Director at the Metropolitan, but to the 
splendid work he had done as an artist, 
who ‘had, he believed, the greatest reper- 
toire of any tenor on the operatic stage to- 
day. 
On rising to respond, Mr. Dippel was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. He told how he 
had originally been connected with the 
banking business, but having a taste for the 
stage he had made his first appearance 
carrying a spear in “Lohengrin.” He de- 
scribed how he had envied the four knights 
who had a few bars to sing and whose dut 
it was to carry off the dead body of Tel- 
ramund. Little did he think, at the time, 
that he would one day sing the leading rdle 
in that opera. : 

He told of his struggles as an artist, 
how he had come to the front and been 
successful. -He gave a number of very 
humorous experiences ‘in this country, espe- 
cially one when he had sung to empty 
benches, and later had been interviewed by 
a reporter of a local paper, who had asked 
him about his career, and to whom he had 
explained that he had once been in the bank- 
ing business. : 

He described his surprise and indignation 
when, the next morning, there was a long, 
two-column article, in which the readers 
of the paper were told that he was ofiginal- 
ly a “baker,” and that going around in the 
early morning with the rolls from the bak- 
ery, he had been accustomed to sing out 
to the housekeepers where he had to deliver 
the bread, and so his voice had been dis- 
covered by a multi-millionaire, who had 
promptly taken him in hand, paid for his 
teaching and delivered him up as a full- 
fledged tenor. How he had gone, on this, 
to a lawyer, and threatened to sue the pa- 
per, which came out with an apology which 
was almost worse than the original story; 
but to his astonishment he found that the 
next time he sang the house was crowded— 
which, he said, showed him the value of 
advertising. 

He gave an exceedingly interesting ac- 
count of his work as a manager, and said 
that nothing could inspire-a man more than 
to be in a situation in which he had been 
‘placed by the directors of the Opera Com- 
pany, with ample means at his command 
and with no other purpose than to give the 
very best opera that was possible. He told 
how he, in the course of his work, had 
visited no less than nine cities in Europe 
where d’Albert’s “Tiefland” had been given, 
in order to discover the best rendition. 
How he had found that the best version 
was being given in Vienna; how, there, 


he had gone. over the question’ of ‘scenery- 


and pérties with the men at the head 
of those departments, at the ra in Vi- 


enna; then he described how had had 


a very large drop made, which was impor- 
tant in the opera, and of then being unable, 
because of its great length, to secure trans- 
portation on the steamefs for it to this 


= 





M. Louise Mundell’s Musicale 
M. Louise Mundell, the well-known 
Brooklyn teacher, presented Marguerite 
Lane, Anna E. Given, Lila May Darling, 
Mrs. Chauncy G. Cozine, Mrs. Regina 
Halbert, Mrs. Anna Duffy and James Gas- 


: Soine Hommel. in a_ studio recital at No. 


6 McDonough street, on January The 
assjsting artists were Arcule Sheasby, vio- 


' linist, and Wilhelmina Muller, accompanist. 
The several. singers displayed excellent 
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Ménu of the Pleiades Club Dinner Last Sunday Night, When Andreas Dippel Was 
the Guest of Honor. 


country, and how finally it had gotten here 
in a box on the deck, just two or three 
days before the production. 

How he had had trouble with the Custom 
House to get it through, how when they had 
finally gotten it, they found there was a 
colony of rats inside, but how it had, in 
the end, been used. And he said he told 
the story of this small detail simply to 
illustrate the labor and anxiety which are 
upon a manager who has the direction of 
operatic affairs, not to speak of the trouble 
caused by singers who get sick, or think 
they are sick. 

He told how, in order to get the German 
chorus at the eee to-day, which he said 
he believed to be the best that ever ap- 
peared in this country, he had heard over 


2,000 voices—and he expressed the hope 


that he would never have to go through 
such a trial again. 

_He spoke of the forthcoming production 
of Smetana’s “Die Verkaufte Braut,” which 
he said he believed would be a great suc- 
cess, because there are in the opera a great 
deal of color and melody, some very char- 
acteristic Bohemian dances—in fact, he de- 
clared his conviction that Smetana was the 
Bohemian Mozart. 

He said that the efforts of all those who 
are interested in the work at the Metropoli- 
tan were undoubtedly to give the public 
the best opera that ability, talent and money 
could provide, and that he believed that 
before the season was over that effort 
would receive full recognition. 

He thanked the members of the club 
for their courtesy, which he said was only 
on a par with the courtesy, good-will and 
kindness that he had always received from 
the public, and also from the press. 

At the conclusion of bis address, he was 
applauded again and again. y 


method and performed their various num- 
bers -with an artistic feeling that promises 
much for the future. One of these pupils, 
Lila May Darling, will be heard in recital 
on February 26. A very large audience was 
in attendance. 


Gustav Becker’s Pupils in Recital 


The piano pupils of Gustav Becker ap- 
peared in recital at his studio, No. 1r West 
Forty-second street, New York, on the 
afternoon of orga 23, assisted by Mme. 
Harriet Barkley. he program was well 
performed by Mrs. Nina Hall Yeager, Mar- 
garet Watson, Elsa Tannert, Malvina A. 
Herr and Rita B. Smith, though the two 
latter are deserving of especial mention as 
showing exceptional musical talent. 








Testimonial to Oscar Hammerstein 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—A number of 
representative citizens will tender Oscar 
Hammerstein a testimonial dinner on the 
evening of February 10, to be given at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. This will be in 
the nature of a formal recognition of his 
services to Philadelphia in building. the 
Philadelphia Opera House and conducting 
opera here. meeting of citizens was 
held at Mayor Reyburn’s office on Tues- 
day, at which the arrangements were dis- 
cussed, 


Edmund Hardy, of Toronto, Canada, has 
recently published a piano composition, “To 
Daffodils,” composed in the spirit of Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Another Mendelssohn Centenary 
Program Given Under Safonoff’s 
: Direction 


The coneert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society at Carnegie Hall last Satur- 
day night was a continuation of the Men- 
delssohn Centenary observance. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Symphony in A Major, Opus 90, Italian, Men- 
delssohn; Concerto in A inor for pianoforte 
and orchestra, Opus 54, Schumann; Excerpts from 
the musi¢ of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,"” Men- 
delssohn. . . 


Mr. Safonoff, in his reading of the well- 
known symphony, displayed a fine apprecia- 
tion of: tone color and contrast in this 
musical ‘exotic, and the orchestra responded 
well to his demands upon it, playing with 
full understanding and sympathy. The sec- 
ond moyement, Andante con moto, was 


. particularly well played. 


The fairy-like music of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” was splendidly given, that 
exquisite musical lyric, the “Song of the 
Mermaid,” in the first movement, being 
advanced with a purity and breadth of 
tone and appreciation of nuance which 
charmed the audience, The second move- 
ment and the nocturne brought forth so 
much applause that Mr. Safonoff. violated 
his “no encore” rule and repeated it. 

The soloist of the evening was Mlle. 
Germaine Schnitzer, the brilliant Viennese 
pianist, who is making her second tour of 
the United States, and is confirming the 
splendid. impression she made in her pre- 
miére ‘tournée last year. She. played the 
beautiful Schumann concerto with breadth, 
authority and musical appreciation of its 
beauty. It is not.a show piece for pianists 
who delight: in mere digital ability, but for 
ong who regards music as a means of ex- 
po Hii» it--is full of beauty, and Mlle. 
Schnitzer’s rendition of this concerto was 
purely charming. 





Marchegi and Lhévinne in Ottawa 


Ottawa, Can., Jan. 30.—Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi gave a song recital here on Janu- 
ary 28. Her enunciation was marvelously 
clear and she proved herself a great :artist, 
especially in her singing of a Bach number 
and compositions by Brahms and Bemberg. 
She made a deep impression on the audi- 
ence. 

Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pianist who 
appeared here two years ago, came again 
on January 27. Unfortunately the audi- 
ence was not large, though it was most en- 
thusiastic, applauding vigorously and de- 
manding encores, even after the end of 
the program. The selections were interest- 
ing and their grouping unhackneyed. Lady 
Grey was among those in attendance. The 
recital. was given under the auspices of the 
Morning Music Club. 

M. S. 





Special Metropolitan Performance 


Beginning on Saturday evening, bebru- 
ary 20, two series of special performances 
will be given at the etropolitan Opera 
House. The first group will include “Fide- 
lio,” on February 20; “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
on February 27; “Don Giovanni,’ on March 
6; “Falstaff,” on March 13, and “Die 
Meistersinger,” on March 23. 

“Tristan und Isolde” will- start the sec- 
ond series on March 30, which will be fol- 
lowed by “Das Rheingold,” on April 5; 
“Die Walkie,” on April 6; “Siegfried,” 
on April 8, and “Gétterdimmerung,” on 
April 8. “Die Meistersinger” and “Tristan 
und Isolde” will be given in their entirety 
and will begin at 5:30 o’clock. 





Karl Klein to Give Recital 


Karl Klein, the American violinist, an- 
nounces a Mendelssohn Hall recital in New 
York for February 19. He has just re- 
turned to New York after an extensive 
tour throughout the country with Emma 
Calvé, sharing with the famous singer the 
honors of the tour. Mr. Klein is a pupil 
of Europe’s best masters, including Ysaye, 
with whom he completed his studies. 





An eventful nine weeks’ engagement of 
Miss Fritzi Scheff ended on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 30. “The Prima Donna,” this season’s 
vehicle, will now fill dates on the road. The 
metropolitan run was marked by the chic 
little prima donna’s marriage to John Fox, 


-Jr., the novelist, and sudden indispositions 


which interrupted several) performances. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








GERMAN SOCIETIES 


10 HONOR LINCOLN 


Arion, Liederkranz and United 
Singers Cooperate in Big — 
Celebration 


Great choruses from the Arion Society 
and from the Liederkranz, as well as nu- 
merous soloists will be a feature of the 


celebration’ in New York on February 12 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

In various parts of the city elaborate 
programs have been arranged for produc- 
tion in representative halls. Unusual if- 
terest is being taken in this monster move- 
ment, and in each case the musical arrange- 
ments are of the highest order. 

The Cooper Union program will open 
with the “William Tell” overture. Schu- 
bert-Liszt’s “Die Allmacht” will follow, 
rendered by Lillian C. Funk, soprano, the 
Liederkranz and orchestra. The Lieder- 
kranz will later have the rendition of “The 
Lord’s Own Day,” Kreutzer, and “Soldier’s 
Farewell,” Kinkel. Victor Herbert’s 
“American Fantasie” will close the concert. 

At Carnegie Hall “Les Preludes,” Franz 
Liszt, will be the first number, performed 
by the orchestra. “Hoch Empor,” Franz 
Curti, by the Arion Society, will follow. 
Claude Cunningham, baritone, and the -or- 
chestra, will.then render a solo from “Balle 
in Maschera,” Verdi. Max Filke’s “Depar- 
ture of the Crusaders,” by the Arion So- 
ciety and orchestra, will end the program. 

“Les Preludes,” Liszt, will also begin the 
ceremonies at the College of the City of 
New York, rendered by the orchestra. Hol- 
lins’ organ solo, “Benediction,” performed 
by Samuel A. Baldwin; “Lord’s Day,” sung 
by the United Singers of America; “Ride 
of Valkyrie,’ Wagner, by the orchestra; 
“Old Folks at Home,” Van der Stucken; 
“Soldier’s Farewell,” sung by United Sing- 
ers’ Society, Otto Goritz, soloist; organ 
solo, “Fantasie on National Hymn,” Hesse; 
baritone solo, Otto Goritz; “Hymn of 
Thanks,” Edward Kremser, sung by United 
Singers and Orchestra; the “American Fan- 
tasie,” by Victor Herbert, and rendered by 
the United Singers of New York City and 
orchestra, will be the ensuing numbers. 


MISS ARNAUD’S SUCCESS 








Pianist Re-engaged by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


The success of Germaine Arnaud in the 
first concert of her American tour with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was so 
great that the management of this organ- 
ization immediately engaged her for an- 
other appearance. This young girl of sév- 
enteen is a first prize pupil of the Paris 
Conservatory, and has already scored her 
mark abroad. The ovation she received in 
Boston has not been equaled in many years, 
and. it is conceded that Arnaud’s success 
is assured in America. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston announces that Miss Arnaud will 
give a recital for the benefit of the students 
of the school on Monday afternoon next. 
It is said that never in the history of this 
famous institution have they ever engaged 
a visiting artist for a fee. it goes without 
saying that the students of the school will 
enjoy a treat never to be forgotten. 

Miss Arnaud’s tour in this country is 
under the direction of Bernard Ulrich, of 
Baltimore. 





Leo Tecktonius Announces N. Y. Recital 


Leo Tecktonius, the successful young 
American pianist, who has been seriously 
ill for the past five weeks, after a visit to 
Atlantic City, Lakewood and other Winter 
resorts, has recovered entirely, and tlie first 
evidence of his resumed activity on reach- 
ing New York was the announcement that 
he will give a piano recital at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, on March 23. Mme. 
Maconda will assist him on this occasion. 
His program will include the Sonata Pa- 
thetique; op. 13, of Beethoven; Sauer’s 
“Echo de Vienna,” Chopin’s Impromptu, 
Debussy’s “Arabesque,” the “Oiseaux 
Tristes” of Raval, and a group of five of 
Mr. Tecktonius’s own compositions. This 
week Mr. Tecktonius is giving a recital in 
Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J. 


T. W. Musgrove, of the faculty of the 
Brenau College Conservatory of Music, 
Gainesville, Ga., performed a program of 
works for the organ in the College con- 
cert hall on January 17. The compositions 
te were selected from the works of 

iutti, Brahms, Nevin, Tschaikowsky and 
Sullivan. Mr. Musgrove was assisted by 
Amy Patterson, who sang songs by Liddle 
and Mendelssohn. 














Augusta Cottlow, Young American Pianist, 
Wins Commendation for Excellent Playing 











AUGUSTA COTTLOW 


The Young Pianist Who Has Been Re-engaged for Many Important Concerts. 
She Will Reside in Europe Next Year 


Aurusta Cottlow, the young American 
pianist, has been winning unqualified praise 
wherever she has appeared this season. In 
many places she has, at once, been re-en- 


gaged for a second concert.- It is espe- 
cially notable that this should occur at 
Oberlin, O., where the other artists on the 
ey are Dr. Willner, Elman, Rosenthal, 
atharine Goodson and the Kneisel Quar- 
tet. It is also worthy of remark that she 
is the only pianist ever engaged for a sec- 
ond concert at the Worcester Festivals. 
An important appearance is that at the 
Mendelssohn Choir Festival in Toronto, 
Canada, this month, where she is the only 
instrumental soloist engaged, aside from 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. During 
the past month Miss Cottlow has filled many 


recital dates, among them Scranton, Pa.; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Middletown, Conn. ; 
New Haven, Conn., with the Symphony Or- 
chestra; Urbana, IIl.; Jacksonville, Ill; 
Appleton, Wis., and Davenport, Iowa. Her 
most recent concerts have been in Wiscon- 


-sin and Kansas, from which she goes to 


Chicago, Painesville, O.; Toledo, O.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and from there down through 
Georgia, Florida and North Carolina, to 
New Orleans, returning to New York the 
third week in March. 

A pleasing feature of the season has been 
the number of unsolicited letters com- 
mendatory of Miss Cottlow’s playing, re- 
ceived by her managers. Miss Cottlow will 
spend next year in Europe resting after the 
arduous concertizing of the last two sea- 
sons. 





Providence Hears Children’s Songs 


Provivence, R. I., Feb. 1.—Bertha Wes- 
selhoeft Swift, the Boston soprano, gave 
ofe of her interesting recitals of songs for 
children at Churchill House last Wednes- 
day afternoon. She was assisted by Ruth 
Swift, story teller, and Margaret Gorham, 
pianist. The recital was largely attended by 
both children and adults, and was in many 
ways one of the. most interesting musicales 
given in Providence this season. 

he affair was a social, as well as a 
musical, event, and the long list of patron- 
esses included many of the prominent so- 
ciety women of Providence. D. L. L. 





Judging Violins by Performance 

Paris, Jan. 25.—In the test as to the rela- 
tivé sonority of old and new fiddles, which 
was held at the Salle Gaveau, a modern 
instrument received the most votes, al- 
théugh the next highest nuraber of votes 
were received by a Strad, a Vuillaume, a 
Guadanini and a Guarnerius. There were 
nineteen fiddles entered in the contest, sev- 
en of which were modern. Each instru- 
meht was played by two men. The au- 
dience was ‘not informed as to the names 
of each of the fiddles, but was asked to 
vote, with the result, as above narrated, 
very much in doubt. 


Cecil James in “King Olaf” 

Cecil James, tenor, of New York, filled 
an important engagement in Montclair, 
N. J., on January 23, singing the solo parts 
of Elgar’s “King Olaf.” The greatest part 
of the solo work in this composition rests 
on the shoulders of the tenor, and Mr. 
James acquitted himself well of his task. 
He sang with intelligence and taste and 
displayed a manly style and virile tone 
quality. On January 22 he appeared in the 
“Messiah” in Bayonne, N. J., rendering his 
solos with sympathy and understanding. 
The rapid passages were stung clearly and 
with perfect intonation. 

Mr. James will sing in the “Elijah” in 
Albany on February 3 and in Boston on 
February 7. 





Charles Dalmorés, the French tenor, has 
stipulated in extending his contract with 
Mr. Hammerstein that he be given an op- 
portunity to sing Lohengrin at the Man- 
hattan next season. He sang the rdle at 
Bayreuth last Summer and in Vienna after- 
wards. 





Carl Wendling, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert-master last year, 
played Max Reger’s violin concerto at a 
recent concert in Jena, Germany. 


‘ 


SPALDING HAS NRW 
CHICAGO TRIUMPH 


Violinist, in His Home City, Gives 
a Recital in Orchestra 


Hall 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—Albert Spalding, the 
young American violinist, gave a manly and 
artistic account Of himself at his Saturday 
recital in Orchestra Hall, as a sterling and 
scholarly musician, who plays from the 
head as well as the heart with tone rich 


in power and soothing in charm. Fast 
following the appearance of an exceptional 
and youthful genius, Mischa Elman, the 
glory of the Chicagoan was not dimmed, 
for he represents not only natural endow- 
ment, but dignified and definite advance 
along the high planes of artistic accom- 
plishment. 

He opened his program with Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C Minor, with the piano part 
admirably sustained by Alfredo Oswald. 
If this reading was conventional in follow- 
ing tradition it was lucid, impressive and 
thoroughly meritorious. He next gave Bach’s 
Chaconne with fine breadth and under- 
standing, and followed with three move- 
ments of Veracini’s ancient and honorable 
sonata, with taste and delicacy befitting the 
age of lace and patches. As a final group 
he gave two Schumann selections, and a 
Gypsy air of Sarasate that was filled with 
fine fire and showed that the.player could 
unbend and give dazzling pyrotechnical 
displays when necessary. The audience was 
er and it frequently enforced re- 
calls. 

Pianist Oswald played a Mozart fugue 
and fantasy; the Chopin Nocturne in C 
Sharp Minor and finally the A Flat Polo- 
naise with brilliancy. Ce. 








Flonzaley Quartet’s Second Concert 


A novelty in the form of a quartet in 
D flat for strings composed by Dohananyi 
was the feature of the second subscription 
concert of the Flonzaley Quartet in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Tributes of applause attested to the 
audience’s favor, to whom its abundance 
of winsome melody and lovely harmony, 
with occasional touches of poignancy, was 
very pleasing. All the movements are writ- 
ten with skill and cleverness, and the presto, 
with its staccato effects, is charming. Al- 
though without depth, the adagio is ef- 
fective. It was played with much finesse 
and delightful precision, and the only de- 
ficiency, if at all, was in freedom and 
elasticity. 

The other numbers included a Mozart 
work in D major, to whose grace and 
freshness the quartet gave the justice of 
their finest execution. 

César Franck’s Quintet in F minor, with 
Ernest ScheHing at the piano, closed the 
program. The latter played the piano part 
brilliantly, with full body of tone that 
warmed and intensified the general effect 
without overweighting or obtruding. The 
resource with which the latter named work 
has been treated, with its richness and 
variety of harmony and of color effects, 
in part atones for the slightness and small- 
ness of the musical idea. 





Giorgio Sulli’s Pupils in Benefit 


The Bridgeport pupils of Giorgio M. 
Sulli, the New York teacher of singing, 
gave a benefit concert recently for the 
Italian earthquake sufferers netting over 
$200. Mrs. C. W. Phillips, Nanchen C. 
Adams, Mabel Bump, Mrs. Philip Weiden- 
hammer, Mrs. W. E. Hulse, Elliot Curtis, 
I. Austin MacConnell, Fred Sniffen, Bruce 
Conger and Herbert Bottomley were the 
pupils who participated. They were assist- 
ed by Mr. Sulli, as accompanist; Herbert 
Bottomley, violinist, and Bruce Conger, 
’cellist. 

A studio musicale, followed by an in- 
formal reception, was given by Mr. Sulli 
in his New Haven studio recently. Gladys 
Bristol, Elizabeth Kenna, Carolina Lazzari, 
Bertha Holbrook, Mrs. William Hegel, 
Elizabeth Booth, Alexander Mackall, Alice 
Kiernan, Jerry Collins, Cora Christofferson, 
James Mulvey and Eugene McGrail ap- 
peared in ensemble and solo: numbers, dis- 
playing good voices, the results of careful 
training. 





Thomas W. Macdonough, organist of 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn, has been appoint- 
ed to a similar position at the Temple 
Beth-el, Manhattan, succeeding Clarence 
Eddy, who resigns because of the press of 
concert work. Mr. Macdonough is also or- 
gos of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 

rooklyn, having occupied that position 
for the past eighteen years. 
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Sidney C. Durst, a prominent organist, 
pianist and teacher of Cincinnati, O., gave 
an organ recital at Cynthiana, Ky., recently. 

* * * 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the composer, will 
be assisted by Carl Faelton at the piano re- 
cital in which she is to appear in Steinert 
Hall on February 117. 


Jenny Lind Green, organist of the Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Baltimore, 
Md., gave recitals in Norfolk, Va., and 
Trenton, N. J., on January 25 and 28 

*“* * 


Carrie Jacobs Bond, of Chicago, whose 
songs have become exceedingly popular, 
appeared in a recital of original composi- 
tions in Salt Lake City on January 21. 

* * * 

W. Bertram Beer, musical director of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Beloit, Wis., 
has been engaged as tenor soloist of the 
Church of the Messiah at Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 


On Tuesday evening of this week Edwin 
Lemare, the celebrated English organist, 
performed a well chosen program on the 
new organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Cincin- 


nati. 
* * * 


Marguerite De Forrest Anderson, one of 
the most remarkable women flutists on the 
concert stage, is now touring Canada. Her 
recent appearance at St. John, N. B., was 
most successful. 

* * * 

Two lecture-recitals, at the Michigan 
Conservatory of Music, Detroit, were given 
by Victor Benham on January 7 and Feb- 
ruary 3. The subject of the last lecture 
was “Great Singers.” 

* * * 

John B. Bovello, director of the Greater 
Washington Band, and a composer of some 
note, has been offered a position in Ber- 
lin, Germany, which he has refused because 
of local engagements. 

2 ae 

The Ohio Conservatory of Music, Cin- 
cinnati, of which Mrs, E. C. Graninger is 
directress will present its pupils in a re- 
cital on Friday evening of this week, in 
the hall of the Conservatory. 

* * * 


The twelfth popular concert by the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, which occurred 
last Sunday afternoon in the Auditorium, 
was distinguished by the appearance of 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, as soloist. 

* * * 

Carl W. Grimm, known throughout 
America as the author of several theoretical 
works, presented a number of his pupils 
in a recital last Saturday night, in his 
studio on Fulton avenue, Cincinnati. 

* * * 


Luigi Von Kunits, of Pittsburg, intro- 
duced in recital Vera Barstow, violinist. 
Two concertos, the Bruch G minor and the 
Godard concerto “Romantique” were the 
pringipal mumbers of the evening. 

ae * * * 

At a musicale last week at the residence 
of Dr. and Mrs, Henry. D. Fry, Washing- 
ton,.D. C:, Ernest. Lent; ‘cellist; .Lillian. 
Halley, soprano, and Elsa Murray and 
Mrs, Ernest Lent, pianists, were the per- 
formers. 

* * * 

The second in the series of chamber 
music concerts arranged by the Czerwonky 
String Quartet of Boston, will take place 
in Steinert Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
February 10. Felix Fox will be the assist- 
ing pianist. 

* * * 

Evan Williams, a tenor of some note, 
formerly well known as an oratorio singer, 
but now located as a singer and teacher in 
Akron, O., has opened a studio in Colum- 
bus, O., where he will spend a portion of 
each week. 

* * * 

The regular Sunday afternoon organ re- 
cital at the Brenau College Conservatory 
of Music, Gainesville, Ga. was given on 
January 24. T. W. Musgrove was the or- 
peland was the 


ganist and Vicie Mae 
assisting singer. 
The Princeton 
Princeton, 
Weber, of 


* * * 


Collegiate Institute, of 
Ky., has engaged Anna N. 
yoming, ©., a graduate of 





the Cincianati Gollege of. Music. vith dis- 


tinction, as the head of the piano depart- 


ment in their music school. 
ie ee a ate: 
Herman L. Gantvoort, son of Dr. A.-J. 


Gantvoort, director of the College of. 


Music, Cincinnati, O., created an excellent 
impression by his singing at a recital in 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., recently. His voice 1s 


a baritone, of good range and quality. . is 


* * * 


Helen .L. 
New York, was the soloist at a récent’ 
meeting of the Marcia Burns Chapter of 
the D. A. R. at the residence of Mrs. Con- 
rad Hesse, Washington, D. C. She sang 
songs by Hahn, Lohr and Liza Lehman. 

* * * 


A new trio, composed of Agnes Mynter, 
pianist, Mrs. Hipkiss, violinist, and Her- 
man Schultz, ’cellist, has been organized: in 
Buffalo. The trio will confine its work to 
classical and modern works that are seldom 
heard, owing to their great technical and 
musical demands. 

* * * 

The recital of Minna May Opitz, pianist, ' 
and Isabel Frame, soprano, at the Mary- 
land College of Music, Baltimore, on Janu- 
ary 27, was attended by many friends of 
the participants, who generously applauded 
the excellent rendition of a carefully se- 
lected program. 

* * 

The First Baptist Church Quartet, of 
Scranton, Pa., assisted by Ethel Shoema- 
ker, Mrs. Lydia Garrigan-Keisel, Thomas 
Benyon and Alfred Pilling, all well known 
Scranton singers, attracted an audience to 
their recent concert, which completely filled 
the largest church in that city. 

* * * 

A cantata, “The Sleeping Beauty,” will 
be sung at the Hyperion Theater, New 
Haven, Conn., under the direction of Will- 
iam E. Haesche, on Lincoln’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12. The various parts will be taken 
by local amateur talent, which has caused 
much interest to be shown. 

* * * 


The Kaltenborn String Quartet, assisted 
by Dr. Gerrit Smith, organist, and John 
Cheshire, harpist, recently gave a musicale 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. 
Storrs, 55 Berkeley avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Original compositions by Gerrit Smith and 
John Cheshire figured on the program. 

*x* * * 

Margaret Charles, soprano, of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Mrs. Roy C. Fox, contralto, of 
Harrisburg ; Mary Taylor, pianist, of York, 
Pa., and Bertha Herring, of Harrisburg, 
participated in a concert for the benefit of 
the extension fund of the local Y. M. C..A., 
in York, Pa., on February 4. 

; * * * 


Mrs. Hall-Riheldaffer, a well-known ora- 
torio and concert singer, was one of the 
soloists at the third public recital of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra Guartet. The mem- 
bers of this organization, all Symphony 
Orchestra players, are Mr. Tak, Mr. Mal- 
cherek, Mr..De Backer and Henri Merck. 


* * * 


An interesting program was arranged for 
the concert of the Women’s Musical Club, 
Columbus, O., January 26, by Mrs. Joseph 
Drake Potter. The program was a memo- 
rial to Edward MacDowell, and contained 
many of his works. The accompanists 
were Mary Eckhart Born and Marian Lord. 


Emil Oberhoffer, director of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and Philhar- 
monic chorus, recently resigned his position 
as organist and choir director of the 
Church of the Redeemer. The resignation 
was made necessary by his increasing du- 
ties as conductor of the orchestra’ and 
chorus. 

* £ * 

An_.exceptionally large audience attended 
the recent concert of the -Minetti Orches- 
tra at the Victory Theater, San Francisco, 
Cal. Irwin Wilson acted as concertmeis- 
ter and was assisted, by,Grace Freemann, 
violinist; Charles Mayer, zither, and -Grace 
Marshall, accompanist» A program of 
modern music was played. , 

* *-*. 

Master Chester Barris, a youthful pian- 
ist of Council Bluffs, lowa, appeared in re- 
cital on January 29 at the studio of Maude 
Graham Bell, No. .™. Stutsman street. 


Crennan, mezzo-soprano, of< fat of the Symphony Orchestra, made its 


Master Barris, who was assisted by Mrs. 
J.. Allen Barris, performed compositions 
by Mendelssohn, Heller, Schytte Kullak 
and Herbert Bunning. 

* * * 

Mrs. Robert Brandegee, ’cellist, of Far- 
mington, Conn., paved the “Variations 
Symphonique,” x Ilmann, at a musicale 
at Wallingford, Conn., on January 22. She 
was assisted by Mrs. Edgar Atwater Man- 
ning, of Montclair, N. J., whose most. pop- 
ular songs were five by Amy Wood- 
ford-Finden, the American writer. 

ho ae ae 

Loraine Holloway, organist and choir- 
master of St. David’s Church, Baltimore, 
assisted by Dr. B. Merrill*Hopkinson, bari- 
tone, presented a program of organ master- 
pieces at a recent recital. The principal 
novelty was “Hark! Hark! My Soul,” 


‘itten for, and dedicated to, Dr. Hopkin- 
P by the late Rev. Dr. Babcock.. 
yt * * * 


”. A new St. Paul. conee 
* quartet consisting of Kat 





t ofganization, a 
{ ina Arimond, so- 
’ prano; Lina O’Brien, pianist; Walter Lo- 
an, violinist, and Rosario Bourdon, ’cell- 


début in concert recently. Besides the 
Mendelssohn. D minor Trio, the program 
consisted of solos by the various members 
of the company.” _ 

ee * 

Walter Aiken, superintendent of music 
in the Cincinnati public schools, has begun 
rehearsals with nine hundred children on 
the cantata to be sung in Music Hall, June 
néxt, during the reception tendered by the 
city to the:thousands of persons attending 
the; Nationa] Turnfest. In addition to the 
cantata ‘the children’ will sing many popu- 
lar German folk songs. 

EVGA HEN ee 

pean 8 Watson, both violinists 
and memibers."of the Beethoven Chit Or- 
chestra and.String Quartet, of Memphis, 
Tenn., appeared: together in recital on Jan- 
uary 28, assisted by. Grace Watson, pianist. 
The principal violin, solos on the program 
were the Godard “Concerto Romantique,” 
Vieuxtemp’s “Ballade and Polonaise,” and 
De Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet.” 

* * * 

John W. Nichols, who has been tenor so- 
loist of St. John’s chapel, Varick street, 
New York, will discontinue church work 
for some time, and give his attention to re- 
cital and oratorio work, fdr which he is 
in demand. Last Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Nichols sang in Paterson, N. J., for Gil- 
bert Spross, and in the evening at East 
Orange for Samuel P. Warren. |. . 4 

2 @ 2-. “23005 

The International Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, No. 733 Lexington avenue, near Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, has reorganized 
its ensemble classes under the direction of 
Mme. Erdtman. These classes are open 
not only to regular students of the school, 
but also to outsiders. Parts of operas and 
oratorios, with organ accompaniment, will 
be given as the classes advance. 

* * * 


The birthday of Edward MacDowell was 
celebrated by a concert given on Monday 
evening, January 11, by the MacDowell 
Club, of Nashville, Tenn. The selections, 
which 'were entirely modern, were rendered 
by Alfred E. Howell, violinist; Eugene 
Tavener, ‘cellist; Mrs. W. D. Haggard, 
pianist; Mrs. Gates P. Thurston, soprano; 
Guy McCullum, pianist, and Charles Wash- 
burn, bass. 





* * * 


The Batelli Opera Company appeared in 
a benefit performance for the Italian earth- 
quake sufferers’ fund, in New Haven, 
Conn., on Sunday, January 31. The pro- 
gram included portions of “Il Trovatore,” 
“Faust,” and _a performance in English of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The principals in 
the latter opera were Anna Notkins, Mrs. 
Simon M. Hugo,. Charles O’Connell and 


Harry Merritt. 
* * 


The Symphony concerts for young peo- 
ple, conducted by Frank L. Sealy, in Wal- 
lace Hall, Newark, N. J., are attracting 
considerable attention, and the audiences 
are ‘increasing in size with each concert. 
The last program, selected almost entirely 
from the works of Richard Wagner, won 
immediate response from those in attend- 
ance. Alexander Saslavsky, of New York, 
played incidental solos. 

* * * 


The Northwestern Conservatory stu- 
dents, of St. Paul, Minn., have organized 
a new society té promote the study of art, 
music and the drama, to be known as the 
“Conservatory Club.” A recent election re- 
sulted in the selection of R. T. Tenny, pres- 
ident; H. O. Hansen, Edith Scott and Mil- 
dred Beck, vice-presidents; Agnes Lesh and 
Eva Higgins, secretaries; ary Wilson, 
treasurer, and E. M. Cameron, manager. 

* * &* 


The first open rehearsal of the Eurydice 
Club, Pelham Manor, N. Y., occurred on 


Brahms, 


with “Old Masters of Music,” which 


Thursday afternoon, January 24, under the 
direction of L. Frederic Pease. The offer- 


‘ings of the afternoon consisted of part 


songs by the club and solos by Howard E. 
‘White, baritone. The officers of the so- 
ciety are Mrs. Henry N. Babcock, presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. J. K. Heath, vice-president ; 
Juanita Dey, secretary, and Mrs. Waldo 
D. Hadsell, treasurer. 

° eh 


The Orange Musical Art Society, a cho- 
ral body of one hundred and fifteen wom- 
en, had the assistance of Edith Chambers, 
soprano, and Cecil Fanning, baritone, as 
soloists, the New York Festival Orchestra 
of twenty-one musicians, and Dr. John L. 
Courrier and H. B. Turpin, as accompan- 
ists. Under the direction of Arthur D. 
Woodruff, the choral numbers were sung 
with intelligent phrasing and a clarity of 
diction that added much to the audience’s 
enjoyment of the concert. 

“ee 


Milton Bernard gave a song recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall on the evening of Janu- 
ary 27, that was heard by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. His program was one 
of unusual variety. He sang the air, “Hel- 
vetia, All Thy Valleys,” by Adam; Ger- 
man songs, by Schumann, Schubert, Franz, 
Henschel, Strauss and Deis; 
songs in English: an: air from Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul,” and one from Doni- 
zetti's “Lucrezia Borgia.” Horace Britt, 
‘cellist, was the assisting artist, and Carl 


Deis accompanied. 
7 * 


The Oberlin Conservatory of Music, of 
which Charles W. Morrison is director, 
and which numbers many musicians of 
prominence in its faculty, each year pre- 
sents a series of concerts by the greatest 
performers obtainable. This year the stu- 
dents will hear such artists as Dr. Ludwig 
Willner, Mischa Elman, Albert Rosenthal, 
August Cottlow, Katharine Goodson, Ce- 
cil Fanning and the Kneisel Quartet. In 
addition to these recitals important choral 
works, with soloists, are given at the fes- 
tivals. The music department of this school, 
located at Oberlin, Ohio, has over 1,000 
pupils. 

oS a 


An excellent pupils’ recital occurred at 
the MacReynolds-Kochle Music School, 
Washington, D. C., under the supervision 
of Catherine MacReynolds, piano, and Eu- 
genie DeGurin, violin. Justina Hill, Mar- 
garet Fishburn, Florence Kays, Virginia 
Horner, Virginia Winter, Pierce Hollins- 
worth, Ruth Hollinsworth, Esther Hughes, 
Alma Kaufman, Matilda Kolb, Louise 
Greene, Lula Veerhof, Grace Thomas, Mel- 
vin Bergmann, Frances Walter, Beatrice 
Hahn, Emily Kolb, Elizabeth Quigley, 
Martha Rose, Ria Mengel, Frances Sisson, 
Edna Snyder and Mrs. Rawlings per- 
formed. 

* * * 

The Columbian Orchestra, of Lawrence, 
Mass., which has been giving concerts of 
classic compositions for several years past, 
and of which Rudolph Schiller, of Man- 
chester, N. H., is director, rendered the sec- 
ond program of the present year on a re- 
cent date. The program contained the 
Goldmark “Rustic .Wedding” symphony, 
Nicolai’s overture to the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptian,” and 
shorter selections from the works of Tchai- 
kowsky, Halvorsen, Wagner and Meyer- 
beer. The soloist was Herbert L. Clark, 
cornetist, of Sousa’s Band. There was a 
large audience’ present. 


* * * 


Edward Tak, the brilliant concertmaster 
of the Pittsburg Orchestra, and whose 
great ability was so ably demonstrated 
when, at a moment’s notice, he took the 
place of the absent soloist at a recent 
orchestral concert, playing the Beethoven 
concerto, and winning the highest com- 
mendation from the critics, played a recital 
of violin compositions in Conservatory 
Hall, Dithbridge street, Pittsburg, on Poe 
uary’25. His numbers included the Bach 
Chaconne, Symphonie Espagnole, by Lalo, 
and shorter numbers ~by Tschaikowsky, 
Wieniawski, Wilhelmj, and Joachim... The 
accompaniments were furnished by Carl 
Bernthaler, of the Pittsburg Orchestra. 


* * * 


rogram illustrating the afternoon 
oc- 
curred in the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Club, Orange, under the direction of Mrs. 
A; W. Palmer,: was rendered by the Rich- 
ard Arnold String Quartet; Richard Ar- 
nold, first violin; Arthur Gramm, second 
violin; Carl Binhak, viola, and Max 
Droege, "cellist, assisted by Mary Lansing, 
contralto. The quartet, which is well 
known throughout the Oranges from its 
frequent appearances there, was given a 
most cordial reception, The feature of 
the concert: was the performance of the 
Mendelssohn Quartet, in honor of the com- 
rer one -hundredth birthday. May G. 
land assisted at the piano. 


The 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musrcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


publication, 
Individuals 


Barérre, George—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6. *” 


Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York, Feb. 8, 15 and 23. 

Bland, John—Reading, Pa., Feb. 10; Englewood, 
N. J., Feb. 15. 

Blass, Robert—Pittsburg, Feb. 23. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Detroit, Feb. 19; Chicago, 
Feb. 21; St. Paul, Feb. 23; Denver, Feb. 26. 

Buck, Dudley (Jr.)—Montclair, N. J., Feb. 9. 

Buek, Cecile—Montclair, N. J., Feb. 9. 

Burnham, Helen B.—Boston, Feb. 11. 

Calzin, Alfred—New York, Feb. 7; South Had- 
ley, Mass., Feb. 9; Reading, Pa. Feb. 15; 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 16; Pittsburg, Feb. 18; 
Springfield, O., Feb. 19; Piqua, O., Feb. 22; 
Dayton, Feb. 23; Chicago, Feb. 28. 

Consolo, Ernest—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 11. 

Cottlow, Atgusta—Chicago, Feb. 7; Painsville, 
O., Feb. 9; Toledo, O., Feb. 11; Toronto, Feb. 
13; Oberlin College, O., Feb. 16; Nashville, 
Tenn., Feb. 19; Raleigh, N. C., March 1; 
Savannah, Ga., March 4. 

Croxton, Frank—Memphis, Feb. 8; Little Rock, 
Ark., Feb. 9; Ennis, Texas, Feb. 11. 

Davis, Jessie—Boston, Feb. 8; Wellesley, Mass., 
Feb. 10. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 6. 

Destinn, Emmy—New York, Feb. 6. 

Dethier, Edouard—New York, Feb. 8, 15 and 23. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 
10; New York, Feb. 11; Charleston, S. C., Feb. 
13; Anderson, S. C., Feb. 15. 

Duffy, J. Humbird—Akron, O., Feb. 1o. 

Eames, Emma—Boston, Feb. 20; New York, Feb. 
26; Carnegie Hall, New York, March 6. 

Elman, Mischa—New Haven, Conn., Feb. 11; 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 12 and 13; 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 15; Philadelphia, Feb. 19; 
Manhattan Opera House, New York City, Feb. 
21; Minneapolis, March 5s. 

Eyre, Agnes Gardner—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Faelten, Carl—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Farrar, Geraldine—Chicago, Feb. 21. 

Fenton, Rome—New York, Feb. 25. 

Franko, Sam—New York, March 2. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York, Feb. 6. 

Goodson, Katharine—Buffalo, Feb. 13; New York, 
Feb. 19. 

Hall, Glenn—Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 8 and 9; Bran- 
don, Man., Feb. 10; Regina, Sask., Feb. 12; 
Calgary, Alb., Feb. 15; Seattle, Feb. 20; Sacra- 
mento, Feb. 25; Nashville, Tenn., March 1; 
Omaha, March 4; Iowa City, March s. 

Hartmann, Arthur—New York, Feb. 7; South 
Hadley, Mass., Feb. 9; St. Mary’s, Can., Feb. 
12; Buffalo, Feb. 13; Reading, Pa., Feb. 15; 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 16; Pittsburg, Feb. 18; 
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Springfield, O., Feb. 19; Piqua, O., Feb. 22; 
‘Dayton, Feb. 23; Chicago, Feb; 28. — 

Hinkle, Florence—Keene, N. “H1., Feb. 12; 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 23; Melrose, Mass., Feb. 
25; Pt. Jervis, N. Y., Feb. 26; Philadelphia, 
March 4. 


” Huntting, Oscar—Concord, N. H., Feb. 15. 


James, Cecil—Boston, Feb. 7; beginning~Feb. 22, 
tour to March 33. 

li, Mme. Jeanne—Boston, Feb. 7; Buffalo, 

*.Feb.. 16; Baltimore, Feb. 10. 
eyes, Margaret—Buffalo, Feb. 28. 

Lamson, Carl—Boston, Feb. 11. 

Langendorff, Frieda—Buffalo, March 2. 

Lhébinne, Josef—City of Mexico, six concerts 
from Feb. 8-20; five concerts, Los Angeles and 
- So. California, March 1-4. 

Marchesi, Blanche—New York, Feb. 6. 

Martin, Frederic—Pittshield, Mass., Feb. 8; To- 
ronto, Feb. 10; Middletown, Conn., Feb. 15; 
Feb. 22, tour of three weeks. 

Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Philadelphia, Feb. 27. 

Meyer, Otto—Dixon, TL, Feb. 8; DeKalb, II, 
Feb. 9; Belvedere, Ill., Feb. 10; Beloit, Wis., 
Feb. 11; Freeport, Iil., Feb. 12. 

Miles, Gwilym—Boston, Feb. 7. 

Morgan, Geraldine—New York, Feb. 14. 

Mulford, Florence—Boston, Feb. 7; Akron, O., 
Feb. 10. 

Nordica, Lillian—Pittsburg, Feb. 6; Cleveland, 
Feb. 8; Buffalo, Feb. 9; New York, Feb. 16; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 18; New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 
24; Boston, Feb. 27. 

Ormsby, Frank—Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 8; Akron, 
O., Feb. 10; Minneapolis, Feb. 19; Hamilton, 
Ont., Feb. 23; Brockton, Mass., Feb. 26. 

Ormsby, Louwise—Indianapolis, Feb. 17; Jackson- 
ville, Ill., Feb. 19; Chicago, Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 

Paderewski, I. _J.—Boston, Feb. 6; Albany, N. 
Y., Feb. 8; Boston, Feb. 12 and r3; Brooklyn, 
Feb. 109. 

Platt, Richard—Boston, Feb. 15. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Feb. 9; Wellesley, 
Mass., Feb. 10; Boston, Feb. 12; New York, 
Feb. 14 and 18. 

Russell, Alexander—Dixon, Ill., Feb. 8; De- 
Kalb, Ill., Feb. 9; Belvedere, Ill, Feb. 10; 
Beloit, Wis., Feb. 11; Freeport, Ill., Feb. 12. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—Buffalo, March 2. 

Schroeder, Alwyn—Baltimore, Feb. 26. 

Schwan, Bertram—Portchester, N. Y., Feb. 16; 
Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Sherwood, Wm. H.—St. Paul, Feb. 28. 


Spalding, Albert—New York, Feb. 6; Buffalo, 


Feb. 16; Baltimore, Feb. 12. ¢ 
Tapper, Mrs. Thomas—Brooklyn, Feb. 11. 
Tewksbury, Lucille—Evanston, Ill., Feb. 18. 
Tufts, Marion Lina—Boston, Feb. 18. 

Waldo, Helen—Paterson, N. J., Feb. 16. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Feb. 1o. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Philadelphia, Feb. 6; West- 
field, N. J., Feb. 16; Grinnell, Iowa, Feb. 22; 
Des Moines, Feb. 23; Tabor, Iowa, Feb. 24; 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., March 1. 

Wiiliner, Dr. Ludwig—Buffalo, Feb. 8; New 
York, Feb. 13; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15; New 
York, Feb. 17 and 18; Buffalo, Feb. 19; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 28. 

Young, John—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Bach Choral Society—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, March 2. 

Banks’ Glee Ciub—Carnegie 
Feb. 7. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Feb. 6; 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 11; Boston, Feb. 12 and 
13; Philadelphia, Feb. 15; Washington, Feb. 16; 
Baltimore, Feb. 17; New Yorx, Feb. 18; Brook- 
lyn, Feb. 19; New York, Feb. 20; Waterbury, 
Mass., Feb. 22; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 23; 
Boston, Feb. 26, 27 and 28 (Pension Fund Con- 
cert); Cambridge, Mass., March 4; Boston, 
March 5; Boston, March 6. 

Cincinnati Mozart Club—Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 

Cincinnati Musical Art Society—Cincinnati, Feb. 
25. 

Cincinnati Orpheus Club—Cincinnati, Feb. 11. 

Czerwonky String Quartet—Boston, Feb. 10. 

Flonzaley, Quariet—Chicago, Feb. 7; Appleton, 
Wis., Feb. 9; Madison, Wis., Feb. 11; St. 
Louis, Feb. 14; Sandusky, O., Feb. 17; Day- 
ton, O., Feb. 19; Chicago, Feb. 21; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Feb. 23. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, Feb. 28. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, Feb. 7. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—New York, Feb. 10; 
Boston, March 2; New York, March 3. 

Klein’s Sunday “Pops’’—Deutsches Theater, New 
York, Feb. 7, 14, 21 and 28, 

Knéisel Quartet-—New York, Feb. 9; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Feb. 11; Boston, Feb. 16; New York, 
Feb. 23; Baltimore, March 5. 

Liederkranz Society of New York—New York, 
Feb. 6. 

Longey Ciuwb—Boston, Feb. 8. 

Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn 
Feb. 23. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, Feb. 16. 

Metropolitan Opera House Quartet (Bonci, Rap- 
pold, Flahaut, Witherspoon)—Boston, Feb. 9; 
Washington, Feb. 11; Rochester, Feb. 12; Syra- 
cuse, Feb. 15; Erie, Pa. Feb. 17; Detroit. 


Hall, New York, 


Hall, New York, 


Feb. 19. 
Minneapolis Orchestra—Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 
13, March 5. 


New Haven Symphony Orchestra—New Haven, 
Feb. 16. ~~ 
Nowland-Hunter Trio—Los Angeles, Feb. 8. 
People’s Symphony Ausiliary Ciub—Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 19; Cooper Union, March 5. 
Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 


Feb. 7, 12 and 13; March’ § and 6. 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 19. 
Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Feb. 6; © Cleve- 

land, Feb. 8; Buffalo, Feb. 9. 

Pittsburg Orchestra Quartet—Pittsburg, March 1. 
Russian Symphony Society—Carnegie Hall, New 

York, Feb. 11. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Feb. 25. 
Symphony Society of New York—New York, Feb. 

6, 7 and 11; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 13; New 

York, Feb. 14,. 18, 21, 25 and 28, March 2 and 

4; Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 
Young. People’s Symphony—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 27. 4 
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FeeLiInc Her Way.—‘“Don’t you think 
my daughter is a fine pianist?” demanded 
Mr. Binks, as Miss Binks stumbled and 
blundered through an elaborate selection. 

“She certainly plays with a great deal of 
feeling,” was the discreet reply of the 
listener. 





* * * 


On Listeninc to Music.—A young man 
who persisted in whispering loudly to the 
lady who accompanied him to a symphony 
concert, telling her what the music “meant,” 
what sort of a passage was coming next, 
and so on, caused serious annoyance to 
every one: of his immediate neighbors. 


“Presently he closed his ‘éyes anid said to“his 

companion : 

“Did you ever t 
your eyes shut? 
ly it sounds.” . 

Thereupon a gentleman who'sat in a seat 
in front of the young man twisted him- 
self about and said gravely: 

“Young man, did you ever try listening 
to music with your mouth shut?’—Man- 
chester .Union. 


listening to music with 
ou’ve no idea how dove- 


* * 


His Mortive.—“I compel my daughter to 
practice four hours ‘a day,” said Mr. Cum- 
rox. 

“But you will make her hate music so 
that she will never want to go near a pi- 
ano!” 

“That’s what I am hoping.”—Washington 


Star. 
* * * 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile 
pupils that Beethoven, the composer, was 
deaf. The next day she asked if any of 
them could remember what Beethoven’s 
great affliction was. “Yes’m,” replied one 
little fellow, “he was a composer.” 

* * * 


Sapleigh—Queer fellahs, these singers. 
There’s the one, for instance, who warbles 
about “an aching void.” Now, how can 
there be an aching void? 

Miss Blunt—Have you never had a head- 
ache, Mr. Sapleigh? 





New York Artists in Middletown 


Mippteton, Conn., Feb. 1.—Augusta 
Cottlow, pianist, and Glen Hall, tenor, were 
heard at a recent musicale in the North 
Church. The various numbers of these 
artists were received in a most cordial man- 
ner by an interested audience. W. E. C. 
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duties as brother Jean’s “overflow” teacher 
those of artistic director of Col. Maple- 
son’s Opera and Concert Agency in Lon- 
don, which represents in England prac- 
tically all of the leading French, German 
and American opera stars. 


HIS Winter Camille Saint-Saéns has 
chosen the Canary Islands instead of 
Egypt as a refuge from Paris’s worst sea- 
son. Before leaving his home city he put 
the finishing touches to his music to Brieux’s 


.“La Foi,” which depicts the religious cus- 


toms of ancient Egypt. “La Foi” will be 
staged at Monte Carlo along with the vet- 
eran composer’s “Héléne” during the Car- 
nival festivities. 

Cosima Wagner has gone to Santa Mar- 
gherita, near Genoa, to escape Germany’s 
Winter. 

* * * 

THE University of Birmingham’s Profes- 

sor of Music, Granville Bantock, who 
succeeded Sir Edward Elgar last October, 
hints in the Musical Times that it was not 
ever thus with him. Sixteen years ago 
he was the conductor of a small traveling 
company that gave burlesques “in the Prov- 
inces,” as they say in England. 

One of the delectable conglomerations 
the future occupant of a university chair 
was required at that time to direct, for a 
salary of $15 a week, was named “Bonnie 
Boy Blue,” the overture to which consisted 
of wariations’ on “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 
On one occasion the orchestra, consisting 


of a violin, a double-bass, a cornet and “the 
left hand of the conductor on an anemic 
pianoforte,” was absent, almost to a man, 
the “almost” being the fourth member, so 
Mr. Bantock decided to test the audience’s 
musical pulse by substituting one of Cho- 
pin’s nocturnes for the overture. At this 
the stage manager poked his head around 
the edge of the curtain and announced in 
a hoarse whisper, “If you don’t stop that 
noise I’ll punch your head after the show.” 
And he would have deserved it. 
“ag? ae 

BENEFIT performances for the Italian 

earthquake survivors are following 
Icose on one another’s heels in the Euro- 
pean cities. The Prince of Monaco has 
instructed the executive directors of his 
Monte Carlo Opera to turn over the gross 
receipts from the first unabbreviated per- 
formance of the complete “Ring” cycle to 
the relief fund. 

The Paris Opéra stirred up the critics’ 
wrath by selling out the house for the 
dress rehearsal of “Monna Vanna” to aug- 
ment France’s. contributions, and _ the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, will 
adopt the same plan at its first production 
of the Maeterlinck-Férrier opera. In 
London John McCormack, the Irish tenor, 
has arranged a special concert for Thurs- 
day of this week, when Lillian Blauvelt 
and Pauline Donald, the Marguerite of 
this month’s English “Faust” at Covent 
Garden, are among his volunteer assist- 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
| OF THE STEINWAY: 


“I have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be ong of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 
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For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 
PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 
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Geand Prix Paris 1g0o. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality’ of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 
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SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
nade), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 
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